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BACK RAGE 
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Oberstdorf offers many new 
attractions to tourists 


F or many years Oberstdorf, at 2,500 
feet above sea level, has been as well 
known health and winter sports resort. Its 
beautiful situation in a broad valley sur- 
rounded by the AllgSu alps rising over 
6,000 feet around and the pure mountain 
climate make it a very popular holiday 
rendezvous. 

With the building of a health centre in 
1 the midst of the village in 1962 it became 
a fully-fledged health centre. This consists 
of the main room with a concert hall, 
'reading rooms and library, a spa rest 
room with swimming batlis and sauna, a 
steam room, medicinal batlis, baths for 
underwater exercises and various other 
establishments which make it an excellent 
centre for health cures and convalescence. 

On top of this there is a 50-mile 
network of paths cleared of snow for 
patients to take healthy long walks or- 
ganised by the staff at the health centre. 

Life in the village is bright and gay, but 
most of the subsidiary valleys are closed 
to motor trafGc and are quiet and restful. 
Paths in Oytal to Einttdsbach, the most 
southerly inhabited place in the Federal 
Republic, into the BJrgsau and The Spiel- 
mannsau seem as through they were 
created just for the hikes for a romantic 
trip in a horse drawn sleigh or, when 
there is no more snow on the paths, for a 
journey in a coach, costing seven Marks 
for the return trip. 

Without doubt Obertsdorf has more 
horses than any other winter health cure 
resort and the people tliere go to great 
lengths to prevent his reminder of the 
good old days from dying out. 


One of the most recent attractions In 
Obertsdorf for visitors who do not ski is 
ski-bob. Obertsdorf is the first Federal 
Republic centre offering ski-bob training 
ana lending the necessary equipment. 
Even after a few training sessions on 
gentle slopes the least gifted of visitors 
can enjoy this sport. Another innovation 
has brought all year round sprint skating, 
curling and other Ice sports to the artifl- 
cial ice stadium. Nearly every week in the 
winter months there is organised ice 
skating events, Ice hockey and Ice danc- 
ing. 

But for ski enthusiasts the Nebelhorn- 
bahn, the Sdllereckbahn and ten other ski 
lifts taking skiers to as far up as 7,000 
feet are provided. There is a new chair-lift 
to the chalet on the summit of the 
Nebelhorn affording a marvellous view all 
around and offering a menu with includes 
chamois steak and hot rhuni with lemon. 

The skiing area on the Nebelhorn now 
has three ski-lifts. Now even in spring when 
the crocuses are In bloom lower down on 
the S65ereck the snowy slopes 
are still within reach. Unfortunately visi- 
tors must still wait for a comprehensive 
season ticket for all the ski-lifts and other 
such amenities offered skiers. At present 
it is only possible to buy all inclusive 
tickets and weekly season tickets for the 
separate lifts and railways. 

At Obertsdorfs ski school with about 
forty instructors beginners can learn the 
rudiments and more experienced skiers 
can become more experienced In advanc- 
ed techniques and the like. There are 
special courses for children. For babies 
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Ski bob in Oberstdorf 


still too young to venture on to the snow 
there are kindergartens which will take 
the little ones off their parents’ hands. 

More elderly visitors whose ski-running 
days are over can tramp along the newly 
created ski-walks which are included in a 
detailed manual explaining lengths, 
climbs and differences in height. For 
those skiers who do great tilings the 
organisers at the centre offer certificates 
of merit. 

There are several hotels and boarding 
houses with all in prices ranging from 
twenty to 65 Marks. Added to this there 
is the Hotel Htihatsblick at a height of 
6,000 feet, high on the Nebelhornbalin, 
where guests are as near the sun as 
possible. Also there is the stylish Hotel 
Welgand with swimming bath and sauna. 
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ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the world’s top ten 


When a newspaper ranks as one of the ten best in the world, both 
its coverage and its editorial contents assume International 
significance. Twice the Frankfurter Allgemetne Zeitung has been 
named one of the ten best newspapers of the world. The first time, 
in 1963, by professors of the Journalism Department of Syracuse 
University in New York. The second time, in 1964, by the pro- 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United States. 

‘Zeitung f fir Deutschland" ("Newspaper for Germany") is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemelne’s underly- 
ing purpose and, more literally, its circulation — which covers 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition 
to 140 editors and correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 


"stringers" reporting from all over Germany and around the 
world. 280,000 copies are printed daily, of which 210,000 go to 
subscribers. 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance Is sold 
on newsstands. Every issue is read by at least four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemelna Zeitung is the paper of the business- 
man and the politician, and indeed of everyone who matters in 
the Federal Republic. 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Is a must. In a country of many famous news- 
papers its authority, scope, and Influence can be matched only at 
an international level. 
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Bonn’s Eastern initiatives mark 
time for the time being 
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Between 12 January and 12 Feta 
most of the lifts and railways, tliedii 
school and the ski-bob indstructonredi 
their prices. 

At nightfall in Obertsdorf sports do i 
stop. Sledging is done by lantern 
Heaters are provided on the sledges i 
tliick blankets keep out the cold. 

In the subsidary valleys there Is t 
chance to see wild animals and gr 
feeding. At the end there is a nourish 
meal of rough bread and a grog to wi 
up the hardy sportsman. 

For those who like to indulge ini 
scale apr&s ski living Oberstdorf proit 
the amenities. The entertainment is ct 
plated with sports programmes ando 
certs. 

(HamiDVorsdie Allgeniuino, IS DecambwM 


R eunification is dead; long live the 
nation. This, in a nutshell, is the 
conclusion to be reached after a day and 
a half s Bundestag debate on Chancellor 
Brandt’s state of the nation address. 

A clearing may not have materialised in 
the impassable jungle of the so-called 
German Question but it can hardly be 
denied that a considerable change has 
come about in the assessment of our 
national situation and, as a result, in the 
political aims pursued. 

Attempting to delineate the change in 
historical terms it could, perhaps, be said 
that the Social and Free Democrats 
(SPD/FDP) and Cliristian Democrats 
(CDU/CSU) have exchanged their roles in 
a manner reminiscent of Konrad 
Adenauer, a man to whom Christian 
Democratic speakers have so often felt 
. able to refer. 

The first post-war. Chancellor soberly 
and uncompromisingly Implemented the 
predominant target of his policies, in- 
tegration with the democratic West, by 
means of a correct assessment of the 
International and' power-political situa- 
tion, paying rhetorical tribute to the 
ideology of reunification more for ap- 
pearance's sake than out of conviction. 

At present it is the Brandt/Scheel ad- 
ministration and the SPD/FDP govern- 
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pient that soberly' assesses the power 
situation and the Christian Democrats 
who seerri unable to free themselves from 
the anti-communist illusion that some- 
thing history has long left behind can still 
be restored. ' 


apart from occasional signs of weakness 
tne ruling coalition came out on top In 
this party-political duel. 

This was by no means a matter of 
course. During the Christmas recess the 
Federal government really left something 
of a vacuum. Walter Ulbricht's unaccepta- 
ble offer threatened to signify failure. 
There was precious little clarity about tlie 
strategy and tactics of policy towards the 
Eastern Bloc. Franz Josef Strauss and 
others set to with a will to foster a feeling 
of scepticism. 

After all this the dexterity and 
thoroughness with wliich Willy Brandt 
and his associates turned the tables was 
bound to come as a surprise. 

Danger signals in financial and eco- 
nomic policy, rounded off in foreign 
policy terms by means of a collapse of 
the old Eastern policy concept, vyere 
interpreted by people who were only too 
anxious for the collapse to come about as 
portents of a debacle of the left-wing 
coalition with Its wafer-thin majority. 

Viewed with domestic policy consi- 
derations in mind, the debate on the 
German Question has without doubt con- 
siderably consolidated the political stand- 
ing of the coalition parties and reconfirm- 
ed what had become a dubious stability, 
at least in the crucial sectors of foreign 
policy and policy towards the East. 

The Opposition, on the otlief hand, 
much though it has also adapted itself to 
ominous realities and much though it 
may here and there have succeeded in 
committing Willy. Brandt and his men toi 
formulas that will not be greeted with 
cries of delight in either Moscow or East 
Berlin, did hot succeed in tumbling the 
government into the Eastern policy un- 
derworld as some had hoped it might. 

Free Democratic parliamentary party 
chairman Wolfgang Mischnlck’s attack on 
what ,he called the foolish talk of German 
interests being sold down the river has 
had the appropriate effect in tiiat Franz 
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Report on the State of the Nation 

(Cartoon: Frlla Wolf/Kieler Niichrkliien) 


press conference. The East Berlin leader s 
exliaustingly long-winded introduction 
came as little of a surprise as did the 
uncommonly large number of journalists 
who had come in answer to the cabled 
Invitation. It was the first time most 
Western journalists had been invited to 
attend a press conference by Walter Ul- 
bricht for many a long year. 

And the upshot? The first point to be 
noted is that Ulbricht left out virtually 
none of the old hat that 1 East Berlin feels 
obliged to serve up again and again to a 


Josef Strauss and others no longer resort 
to phrases of tills kind. 

Both sides can be credited with having 
resisted the continual temptation to enga- 
ge in German policy self-immolation. The 
debate was of a far higher standard than 
Is usually the csise and this In itself 
represents progress after frequently tiring' 
and fruitless discussions in which eternal 
half-truths were continually reiterated. , 

Willy Brandt provided the key to the 
explanation hi noting that a general elec- 
tion was held not long ago and that 
differences of opinion tend to be openly 
aired at election time. 

A further success for which both go- 
vernment and Opposltioncah bd given the 
credit Is the not inconsiderable degree of 
agreement achieved, lo use WUly Brandt's 
phrase and formulate Rainer Barzel's de- 
mand. ‘ , , 

The dilemma of varying viewpoints' was 
resolved by the assurance given by CDU / 
CSU parliamentary party chairman Barzel 
that ‘*We will not leave you on your own 
even If you do get into difficulties,” and 
the opinion voiced by Free Democratic 
Under-Secretary Ralf Dali ren dor f that the 


Ulbricht does not 
budge an inch 

cratlc GDR. Sliades of opinion did not fit 
into this pattern. 

The only aspect that can be classed as 
surprising Is that Ulbricht nonetheless 
went to the trouble of reiterating his 
basic views on relations between the two 
states. 

His formula (s well-known. Bonn re- 
vokes the Paris treaties that took the 


, This may not he: true- of everyone and general public that cannot, with the heist Federal Republic Into Nato and ackridw- 



in some cases amount to an exaggeration 
i but by and large it is a fa|rly accurate 
• outline of the difference between the 
| government and the opposition. " 

I ; As far as can be seen the ' Socialist- 
| liberal coalition has assessed .the situa- 
r tloii more accurately than the CDU/CSU. 
| It thus comes as no surprise to hear that 


will in the world, be expected to gasp ledges the status quo in Europe' by 
with amazement any more where, re- establishing full diplomatic relations.’ 
lations between the Federal Republic and Counter-concessions' by East Berlin, the 
the GDR are concerned. argument continues, are unnecessary. The 

Once again there was a bucket of black Socialist Unity Party (SED) fulfils the 
paint at the ready for the revanchist; terms of the Potsdam Agreement while 
imperialist Federal Republic and a pail of Bonn, together; with Washington, Is busy 
whitewash for the pieace-lovlng, demo- erecting an Ideologies! Wall. 


Federal government would do nothing 
that might worsen the situation, even if 
its efforts are doomed to failure. 

All assessments so far made apply to 
the domestic policy aspect of the German 
Question debate in file Bundestag, 
Whether it has improved or extended the 
leeway of the govern men I Is another 
matter. 

It became clear as early as in Willy 
Brandt’s reaction to Walter Ulbricht that 
the high hopes of making progress with 
Eastern Bloc countries even at the cost of 
altering the basic stand arc not guarante- 
ed to come about. 

This sobering realisation and the ques- 
tions posed by the Opposition will iiavc 
led to a clarification of viewpoints and lirt 1 
Eastern policy delimitation characterised 
more by cant ton and scepticism, which 
may or may not be advantageous. 

Regardless or the changes that have 
occurred Bonn’s new policy towards tl)e 
Eastern Bloc is still at the experimental 
stage. The government has been given .a 
mandate to carry on. L 

Oskar Fehrenbach : 

(STUTTG ARTE R ZEITUNG. 17 lumiary 197b) 


At the same time it was not entirely 
uninteresting to discover among the mass 
of propaganda the assurance that Ea'st 
Berlin considers Its draft treaty to be 110 
more than a draft and appears to be 
prepared to discuss counter-proposals 
from Bonn. 

: Ulbricht has thus not slammed the door 
shut, even though he can no longer 
harbour illusions about the attitude of 
the Federal government following Chan- 
cellor Brandt's state of the nation 
address. 

It is also' interesting to note that Ul- 
bricht evidently, accords Moscow the 
leading role on crucial issues of policy on 
the German Question. The SED leader 
expressly stated his intention of awaiting 
the outcome of the Moscow talks on 
renunciation of the use of force between 
the Federal Republic and the Soviet 
Union before entering into negotiations 
of his own. 

(Haimoveractie Allgamolne, 20 January 1970} 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Russia goes in dread of Peking’s 
propaganda machine 


N ot oniy the larger members of the 
cat family huddle together in the 
cold; prickly porcupines do too, the 
difference being that porcupines prompt* 
ly hurt one another. 

So do the three world powers, armed to 
the teeth but at present engaged in 
mutual negotiations. Vicious snarls are to 
be heard in Waslijngton, Moscow and 
Peking before and after each diplomatic 
encounter. 

Following the agreement on procedure 
reached by the United Slates and the 
Soviet Union in Helsinki strategic arms 
limitation talks are scheduled to be held 
in Vienna this March. As yet, though, 
there is no question of the two sides 
coming any nearer' to agreement on de- 
tails of disarmament. 

; Defence Secretary Laird has even 


Television appeal for 

information on 
: Lenin in Germany 

P eople irt this country have been asked 
by the Soviet Union to notify Mos- 
cow of any documents referring to Le- 
nin's occasional stays in Germany that are 
still in existence. • > : • 




current affairs programme, Soviet ambas- 
sador Semyon Tsarapkjn asked all in- 
stitutions, organisations and private indi- 
viduals in the Federal Republic to notify 
his embassy of anything that directly or 
Indirectly lias to do with .Lenin and his 
stay In Germany. , . , 

Documents, letters, notes and jottings 
from books Lenin used are bound still to 
exist in various archives, Tsarapkin said. 
There must surely also be photographs 
and other material relevant to Lenin's life 
and work the existence of which is still 
unknown, to Soviet specialists in Lenin’s 
estate. 

Tsarapkin Is the first foreign diplomatic 
chief to appeal directly to the general 


public via television in tills way. The, 
appeal was in connection with the cen- 
tenary celebrations of Lenin’s birth, due, 
to be held on 22 April. . 

., (SOddeiitiche Zcltung, 12 January 1976)' 


L ,alept anti-Gennan sentiment on b'oth 
Left and Right irt France has to led to 
prompt and convenient cohiparisdn of 
Bonn's moves towards the Eastern Bloc 
and Rapallo. The French government, on 
the other hand, has taken every opportun- 

towards the. East. . ' ‘ ' 

< ..The trutji . i s ^omevvhere . between ■ the 
tyo, extremes of anxiety arid uncondl- 
tipqffl cqrifUfeiicj;. ; '■ 1 
At thefortlidoming Franco-Federal Re- 
ft 1 #^ r , consultations . Fpreigri , 'MJnJstet 


threatened to step up US missile program- 
mes in view of a similar move by the 
Soviet Union. Preludes to the new talks in 
Moscow do not sound unduly optimistic 
either. 

Botli sides would no doubt be only too 
happy to slash their arms estimates but 
each suspects the other of trying to gain 
the advantage. 

The resumption of Sino-Sovlet frontier 
talks is also linked to preparations for the 
Vienna disarmament talks, but the ac- 
companying disharmony sounds all the 
shriller. 

Peking maintains that the Russians are 
not even prepared to fulfil the first sine 
qua non of on understanding and acknow- 
ledge the illegality of their possession of 
large areas of Asia. 

At the same time the Chinese craftily 
hint that they would be satisfied with this 
act of self-humiliation by the Soviet 
government and not immediately make 
appropriate territorial demands, 

The Soviet negotiators On the other 
hand want oniy to discuss the avoidance 
of fresh military clashes. The Chinese 
demands are rejected in Moscow as an 
outflow of nationalistic adventurism. 

The Soviet heavy artillery in this war of 
propaganda is a collection of Iiistoric 
material. Foreign correspondents have 
been given a preview of selected passages 

frnm an imnnkMilinfl knnl/ k., Cm.l.l 


China expert Kapitsa in which Stalin 
appears as a witness for the prosecution. 

Stalin, whose name Peking is always 
using, condemned rash Chinese revolu- 
tionary aid to India, and Indonesia in 
1950 and 1951, Kapitsa claims. 

The prospects of agreement are thus 
none too rosy! byt when porcupines 
recoil they do not automatically return to 
tlie attack. The assertion that Moscolw 
plans to make a pre-emptive strike against 
Chinese nuclear bases in Sinkiang is dis- 
missed in Moscow as nonsense. 

It is true, too, that Moscow would 
hardly have despatched its Deputy For: 
eign Minister to Peking again had jt been 
thinking In.Jepm of warfare. Were war to . 
break out, the Soviet union would! be 
hard pressed to defend the East Siberian 
railway to Vladivostok. 

After a break of two years Chinese and 
American diplomats are to meet again In 


relationships 

tfte: »uon-profifcrftiom,itrflafy’. afc u ori$ 
obstacle less in the way of agreement 
with the East The same goes for Bonn’s 
attitude towprd$ the Oder-Neisse line, 
which General de Gaulle declared' per- 
mit aslongago as 1959. r . . , . 

France is encouraging this country fa 
Us.iqo.ves tq faiprovfl relations; with Ea$- 


calling a halt io ttje 1 ^German polfdy the^ 
WprtTd, aPthi' cru'ctaf present ’'stage, pf 


ptiblic friqitdslijp:p«jt. ,; .'' ’ V ■ 
BeHiild "the' ' official pdris bfOnounce- 
merit? of unbaridhlohal pdrifideride iri th? 
Federal goVerriment' thtfte MtfSin ex- 
trethely subtle 'artafysis 1 rif , 
tecehUy ‘ spun betWeefr Bonii' and' Mri£ 
cbw; Warsaw and Bait Berlin. 1 ' .• • 1 1 ’ 

, France welcomes Bopn’s, signature’ of 


for ali-Eiiropean security talks that Frao- 
PJSfcra tp Moscow's proposals foiblod 
to bloc contacts. ’ t 
_ France’, p, V/ortjeii; ’nonetheless by, ; all 
develOpiqenfv that. might ;.tth'd Jp'aPRhn 
the stajjis quo qf,div|sioriS in Europe. 

Thft; is.ty)Y tte is ftf fao're titered In 


Warsaw, thanks to an American initiative. 
President Nixon has not only sounded a 
cordial note in Peking’s direction; he lias 
alse relaxed the embargo on US trade 
with China. 

Even so, it is still a long way from slight 
hints of this kind to agreement on, for 
instance, Formosa. Vice-President Agnew 
recently reiterated to Chiang Kai-shek his 
country’s unchanged solidarity. 

So Sino-Anierican talks for the time 
being probably represent merely a warn- 
ing to Moscow not to rely on the other 
two great powers being continually at 
loggerheads. 
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At present Bonn is justifiably wonj. 
about Moscow's uncompromising attitij 
towards the Brandt-Scheel ad minis? 
tion’s detente proposals. Is this anxiety 
be assuaged by a glance at the inti 
national political background to the net 
tiations among the three superpowers?' 

There once was u Federal Chancel' 
who seriously believed that differeoct 
between Russin and China might allevi;: 
this country’s position provided it waits 
patiently and did nothing. 

In point of fact this clash serves oniyi 
worsen the Soviet attitude towards ife 
country. When Peking Review accuses ft 
Brandt government of planning to anno 
the GDR and Brezhnev and Kosygin 
favouring the idea Moscow cannot Taili 
be less well-disposed than ever towaii 
reasonable proposals from Bonn. 

It fears Chinese propaganda more ta: 
Chinese military pressure. Porcupines at 
not entirely peaceable even when kept; 
a distance. Immanuel Bimbmm i 

(SUddoutsche Zeilung, 14 January 1971 
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Nigeria must act promptly 


I mpatience is growing both in Europe 
.and overseas about the time General 
Gowon of Nigeria is taking to accept the 
aid proffered for the sick and hungry 
people who have survived the war in the 
Eastern region. 

It i& not that nothing is being done. The 
Nigerian authorities* assurances that Red 
Cross aides followed the advancing Ni- 
gerian troops to assist the civilian popula- 


■ As regards ^e; / d#ri: ! to J|qii|date the 




proved to have been the case. 

But without doubt more could be done 
than has been so far. Nigeria can hardly 
cater for the entire former Eastern region 
with tho same personnel strength as has 
been used' tb' provide emergency relief in 
previously liberated areas, to use the 
Federal government’s term. 

More staff will be needed. Far more 
food and medicine will bo essential. And 
above all, prompt action is colled for. 

No one has the slightest understanding 
for bureaucratic games such as in port are 
being played in Lagos and the over- 
emphasis of a sovereignty po otic lias 
questioned - not even among the coun- 
tries that have considered the Federal 
government’s unerring insistence on na- 
tional. unify right and the secession of the 
Eastern region Wrong. 

. Nigeria, if Is said, will accent only the 
ajd .of friendly countries and organ I- 


deiharcatlon lines' drawn 'up at Yalta,' 
France St jll pursues the Gerteral’s policy. 
Well-disposed though Paris may be to- 
wards renunciation of force, it remains 
unmistakeably anxious lest the Kremlin 
utilise an agreement on renunciation of 
force as a means of finalising at one fell 
sWgbtf V^efythlni iKat'sinCe '• ’ 1 945 has 
been fefet^ed td as;a political reality. 

wcmjd . ||ke to ' forestall. 
#W ; i .M, PopipJdou .strengthening of 
natipnai, Indepeqdeqce In Eastern Europe 
^ .gpoqbye to hegemonies remairi par- 
din^l rqaxims of French policy. 

. . As .regards Bonn’s cpqfapts with East 
Berlin careful hipts from official sources 
make it clear that Paps, feels , pq ponces- 
stons; whatsoever are possible op at least 
i PPint: , the Four-power status of 
Berlin that jHerr Ulbricnt woyld.like tq 
underline, .by making! it {he object of 
^SOtiatiQtL:. | 

u . When Governing Mayor SchQtz of West 
Berlin ( ^jas ip Tari? M,' .Pompidou pfap 
made, a.poipt pf informing him that much 
as West Berlin initiatives were to be 
welcpmefpn hehatf of the. general public 
th?y fflust on no ^ccpunt endanger this 

^: : (Cp‘hi'sT uil D We'l^ 16 January I9?(j) 


sations. To this there can be up objection. 
General Gowou’s rebuff of Joint Chinch 
Aid is understandable after all that ha 
transpired in recent years. 

No sovereign slate likes its territory u 
be regularly overflown without penut 
sion. it is probably loo early to expect 
Lagos to forget, though African magnac 
mity would go a long way towaii 
clearing the Federal military governmea 




have been voiced. 

Yet enough offers of help have beei 
made by friendly countries and organic 
tions and so far not one of them lias bea 
accepted. At all events a number J 
countries arc wailing for the green 
from Lagos. . . 

it would uppaar tluii the language usd 
by the envoys of tho great powers flow 
to Lagos to si toss to the Nigerian hcadri 
slate the urgency of largc-sculo rcscu 
operations was not forcible enough. ‘ 
They ought politely, clearly and uo 
mislakcnbly to state tlinl the aim irivin 
is a good one - for Nigeria too. TN 
Federal government in Bonn must ^ 
increase its' efforts to impress upon Ik 
Nigerians the need for . prohipt and 
bureaucratic action. ' 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine ZdWj 
Hlr Deutschland, IS January 
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A s regards today’s subject, I have the 
following to state: 

Twenty-five years after the unconditional 
surrender of the Hitler Reich the concept 
of the nation is the bond around divided 
Germany. Nation combines historical re- 
ality and political will. Nation embraces 
and implies more than a common lan- 
guage and culture, and more than a State 
and social structure. A nation rests on a 
people’s enduring sense of solidarity. 

Nobody can deny that 1 in this sense 
there is and will be one German nation as, 
far as we can think ahead. The GDR in its 
constitution also professes itself to be part 
of this German nation. 1 

We must have a historical and political 
perspective when we discuss the state of 
the nation, when ’we reaffirm the German 
people’s claim to self-determination. His-' 
tory which has divided Germany through 
her own fault will decide when and liow 
that claim can be satisfied. But as long as 
the Germans muster the political wfll not 
to abandon that claim, tne hope remains 
that later generations will live in a Ger- 
many whose 1 political order all Germans 
can help to shape. 1 • 

In a European peace order, too, the 
national components' will play their role. 
But the path that leads to German self- 
determination within such a peace order 
will be a long and thorny one. Its length 
and labours must not restrain us from 
seeking, in the present phase of history, if 
that is possible, regular neighbourly 1 rela- 
tions between the two States in Germany. 

However, the two slate and social 
structures that have now been 'existing On 
German soil for more than two decades, 
reflect completely different and incom- 
patible ideas of what the unity of Ger- 
many, what .a common future should 
look liki? eujcI lio\v it could l?c readied. 

Patriotism demands awareness of what 
Is and tho attempt - again and again - to 
find out what is possible. Patriotism 
demands the courage to see the reality. 
This is hot 'syrionjrfnoliS 'wlfil' 1 reading 
this reality fcs 1 desirable or giving up the 
hope of cnartging.it. in Ihe ctfrtrsfc of tiirie. 
But Sincerity — wifhdut wljichho policy Is 
pdsslbld iri the 'long mh f Requires tis to’ 
refrain from demands whose MfiUnent 
bdorigs 1 ’t6 1 the spher'd of' -IHiisiohi ahd 
wishful 1 ' thinking. 1 It also "requires us tb 
protect our people from beinjj'led to their 
doom by piecj pipetfc •; 1 ’ : ■ ' 1 . 

There must; tltere cari arid filially there 
will be negotiations betwfeen Bbnh' artd 
East Beflinl' too, a trading of. arguments is 
not Chough. But' pri! dor part ther^ Kfe 
some guiding principles which canrtdt l ‘b6 
renouhcdd;' ff " ' . f j’ 

Firstly, - 1 ' •(./ 

the riglif of s?lf-determinatidn; 1 , ’ 1 1 • 
Secondly, • ; : " . 

the striving fot national' Unity 1 'and Tree; 
dtim Within the framework of a European 
peace order; 

Thirdly; 1 ' • • ; 4 

the ties With West Berlin without 1 im- 
pairing the Four Powers’ responsibility 
for the whold of Bdrlini 
Fourfirly, 

the Federal Government respects and wiU 
continue to respect the tighls and respon- 
sibilities oflne Three PoWersin' respect of 
Germany di a whole and J of Berlin. We 
have no thought of tampering nor 1 Of 
letting Any. orte ■ tantper Wfth 'these rights 
and responsibilities. These include com- 
• mitments both for the Federal Govern- 
ment and for the Governmeiits of the 
Three PoWers. ■■■■"• ■ 

In the face of 'this situation the ! ques- 
.. tlon arises: which' are the objectives to- 
wards' which German policy should 
hfrive? " r 


The first answer is that those parts of 
Germany wliicli today live in freedom 
must be kept free or — as has been said — 
that the Federal Republic must recognise 
itself. The second answer is that we must 
also solve problems only by peaceful 
methods. The third answer is that we must 
make our contribution in order that more 
human rights be granted and practised. 

' Here, logically, the question arises: 
How can these objectives be achieved 
today by German policy? They cannot 
be attained any longer by the traditional 
mdans of the nation State, but only in 
alliance with others. In future' there will 
be no political settlements of significance 
any 'more outside of alliances, security 
systems or communities. 

in future German problems of im- 
portance can be dealt with not in terms 
of the nation State and in traditional 
fasjiion but only through gradual en- 
deavours for a European peace order. 

So it is a matter of seeing and respect- 
ing realities — not. by any means in OTder 
to put up with existing wrongs in re- 
signation but rather in order to remove 
from Europe’s; frontiers their ^ivisivp 
character, and this very much aWare 6f 
realities. 

Eveiy where it' lias become clpar'that in 


can rely on the confidence and approval 

of our friends and allies. , 

The Federal , Republic of Germany is 
not ‘pandering between two wofldsV 
Without the background and the security 
afforded by .P r P v en' friendships, aqd 

g roveii. all iance s , tjiere ' could ' be no petive, 
lerman contribution towards the policy 
of detente at all. . .. 

The principal aim of our policy Is to 
make the renunciation of force the basis 
for Improving our relation? with all Eas- 
tern European States. Since the Gerriian 
peoplo in its entirety cannot hope for a 
peace treaty in the foreseeable future, the 


renunciation of force can furnish the 
basis for settling \vhh the various coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe individual poli- 
tical questions now capable of a solution. 

The Federal Government supports the 
intention of the Three Powers to talk 
with the Soviet Union on Berlin, the 
confirmation of the city's status, and 
improvements in its situation. I hope that 
those negotiations will be successful’ 
They may well be off to a go6d‘ start' 
because - in spite of vociferous pro- 
paganda in some quarters — none Of the’ 
said Powers wonts to change tills city's 
status. * 1 ! ■ ■ ' 

The realities comprise the ties; which* 
have grown betweert West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic, and- the city’s position 
in our common economic and monetary 
system; I consider if as a harassment of 
the international talks I have mentioned 
that the GDR presumptuously demands 
of the Federal Government to stop for 
example working, sessions , of .Hie iparlla- 
mentary groups or of committees of the 
German Bundestag in Berlin. We have, no' 
less right to be in Berlin as the Volkskom- 
mer, which regularly holds jts sessions 
there. .... • -.m... ' ■ 

The Federal Republic remain* a Wes- 
tern State by its Lj& and conviction. The 

pAvnninO Cnotofti C + n+A hu Ito line 


and the will of. its leaders. These are the 
fapts. They i ipiist inot keep us from 
organizing neighbourly, relation and from 
trying cooperation, from proceeding from, 
confrontation to cooperation. Thi 
task for ,thc Germans both here and on, 
the other side. The Federal .Government, 
is resolved to- assume its share of, the 
responsibility with all ensuing gonso- 
que|ices. lt wili not gllpw itself .tp be 
delisted from, that Intension, neither by 
Interferences' nqr by 'ijpfa^natiq|is . or ,117;. 
sinuation, wherever these may originate. 
It will submit to tills test and thus nlso 
mako other Governments prove Hie 


seriousness of their intention, their sober 
approach to things and their willing- 
ness to do what is possible now. To do 
this without losing sight of the security 
angle is iny present task as Federal 
Chancellor as il was during my long years 
as Governing Mayor. 

The two States in Germany are not 
only neighbours but parts of one nation 
who continue to have a lot in common. 
Can there be anything more natural for 
them than td settle practical problems as 
reasonably as possible? We are willing 10 
do so. We are ready td help crate those 
arrangements that can lead to.piutually 
acceptable solutions' in the fields of trade 
and industry science, transport, postal 
services, tulturai' affairs, sports, the ex- 
dhartge of information etc. We could thus 
first of all catch up oil the backlog that 
exists between us irt comparisdn With the 
relations of both States with third coun- 
tries; That backlog ' must be made up 
before we cbnie to ’ particularly close 
gelations as should be right and proper for 
jwo States of one nation. 

1 One cart -uilderaUnd that tlie Govern- 


Wily Brandt’s statement of 
fact to the nation 


W illy Brandt's report on the “Stiate 
of the nation” given to the Bundes- 
tag on Wednesday 14 JAhuary deserves 1 its 
name: It depicts the situation ii^ this 
country,' just as It is; It deAcribfcs the 
situation in tlte 'Federal Republic here 
and npw in'thA' first year of the seventies. 

' To tell’ pAople' what is going' on 'fs’thd 
task assigned to the Chancellor when he 
rii^ces such'a’ speech.; 'HiAre. should be no 
Illusions,’ 1 no' pullbig the f/ool ovej 
people’s eyes. Thq Chancellor, should not 
lament dn how the natioin shotild bd; And 
the state pf a nation In Which twd 
Independent states have come into being 
is a se'riOus^ rtiatter. •' . 

Bowevei 1 ; this situation if It is’ tackled 
without excesses of emotion, pdd with' a 
cool, matter-of fact attitude, attempting 
to explore ’ the possibilities Which still 
remain after more than two decades of a 
divided Germany for bringing the two 
slates closer together, and. to ni^ke their 
coexistence more tolerable. 

This first such report from the head of 
the Socialist-Liberal coalition government 
brought ' with if no 'sensations. Iq his 
statement of gavemme|it policy last year 
ChkitcellorBraridt Said as much ashfe date 
say: there are two German states. , , ; 

Having said ' this 1 He 1 had] ‘ broken > Hie 
spell. The guide liheS for practical' policies 


. «V. , 1 . il':-: . 1*1 *. ; It: 


wei’e set; 1 Orily* f people addicted » to = illu- 
sions couldproritlse tliemBelvesagreat leap 
forward as a result of Wllfy -Brandt's 
government declaration.- 'i ,l ' 1 ■' 

, If 'We leap' forward We will only rUn Otir 
heads * AgAiMt *• the ; ' Berlin Wall; ' 'or get 
tangled tip lit' Are Bafbed-Wirtl'.at the 
deitrardatlori llfte. That is the* ftdt Of thi 
matter — thAt Is 'the state of the nation. 
^"As these facts ^do ' hot |iermit leaping 

most move fdrWafd rtealtMy ttnd' with 
great teutlbh, alihihg for the goAl we have 
StbursAWAi; ' 1 1 - ; 

The Chartcellar Has rib ted these facts in 


hat die Federal .Government can be 
lexible on many problems only, if this 
esults in simultaneous facilities arid rc- 
iefs for the people in divided Germany. 

1 The welfare of A State counti little if 
not identical with the welfare of its 
citizens. 

In conclusion 1 can state on behalf of 
the Federal Government that out attitude 
is' deternl Inde by a dispassionate and 
realistic assessment of the situation. This 
rriedns that the Federal Government en- 

fbrV iiiiein ilia tintia ukUK 4 lm C/virlAf 


Union, Poland, the GDR, and others in 
Ihe firm reioive' to hold serious qegotia- 
tions arid desirobs pf the most positive 
development'; it also pi'eanA that it does 
riot" entertain any iliuAUSns bPnceming the 
difficulty of these qcgotialioiis, riiid. PjflU" 
irt viAw of the firm pbsltlblis Wlii’cn it 
maintains and continues to" maintain it 
cannot exclude tlie 1 pb^ibilKy 1 of failure, 
althougii it certainly does riot wish' these 
negotiations to fail.’Tho Federal Oovetn- 
nienf, Iiowover',' submits Hsetf ahtj tho 
other Governments wliicli I hSvb men- 
tioned to the test of the earnestness of 
the effor ts for dd ten to and peace. 


■: -’ h: ; j» • • . i ■' 1 1 - ' •; i ' 

officials rrom' -Bohrt' arid • EaAt 1 . Berlin 
sliould be who will tal^c pari in any such 
discussions. Nor 'did hA make Any'state- 
rii'fcnt iri reply* ¥6 the Offers mode' by 1 the 
head Of the Gemiari D'emOctatic Republic 
government, Walter Ulbricltt; ' ! " " ,r " 

' ‘It is far mo're| likely that ’ne' wlll write 
arid 'tell tlie ; GDR Prime Miriistti; Willi 
Stdph’ thqt the Federal Republic carinbt 
conte to ’ any, agreement, dh .theie terrtis, 
^Cit th'd. oullirte oF thfi Urimedfate stfeps to 
be' taken slioiild have been made clearer. 

. .Everything has In fact been pilt' off to & 
lat'er jdatp.' Aqd, noppdy pari; makd great 

f lay of the ’much-sung, niuen rumoured 
nltial acliievemeqts since ' the Chancellor 
piparfiy reriijhded us all r of the Initial 
achievements ot .'th'e ! Federal Republic 
jyith .regard to tfi.e 1 . Western world, o^cr 
which, qpbpdy, ^h'oul^ dfecrlmlriate rind 
yduchh^ jjj jjhp end proved, very useful. 
^Tppic qumb.er one in the Borin cqta- 


The Intra-Germaq policy of the Bran#* 
Scheel goverqmeht frir' 1970 will be flixi- 
ble on all sides. Perhaps it WHf be tbo' 
fl&ibld 1 in the face ‘or a strong Oppo- 
sition. • ‘ . ' " l ' fl " •‘I---; 

The general! Idea ictfms to' be for the 
gbveriimerit to keep iti hands frpm being 
tied so that |t liable to take ijulfck actibir 
if and when it sees an opening to coriiri to 
aii agi-eeirifent with theBAstrim Bl6c dOUn- 
tiies: ■' ; - 1 ' 

With' Ibis' in ,'itilnd 'the Chancellbr has 
nbt hamed arty 'days frir 1 takjrig up discus^ 
sjohs,' "nor has he said how senior ; the 


q^aspification in which a pumber of Inal- 
yidual topics cbuld be iricliided. 

Eacji siae has 1 draWri ' Up. its lines' of 
demarcation oyer which 1 1 will riot step'. 
But joom to play In political spheres Is 
riot so limited tliat rtll parties cannot edge 
gjittlp neardc to each 6ther/' : 1 
. tf . Would, be !a' good thfng for .the 
Brandt-Scheel government' if it cOuld takA 
the next Atep^ .with.-jriOrc spirit.' ;!THe 
purpose of this would not be to thegiriatrf 
gloiy of the Bonn government, but Ijj 
orc^er to relieve tension iq Central Eu- 
rope. GerhardZicgler 

' rrirankfurtei' HuVidschau, tS Jrfnuar^ 1970) 
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Young Christian Democrats face 
unknown future 


L ess than two years ago It would still 
have been questionable to write off 
the Young Union as a restive, youth 
organisation of the Christian Democrats. 

While the misguided youth of the other 
two established parties had long been in 
revolt against their political seniors and 
had gradually gained the bad reputation 
of being black sheep In the party, young 
Christian Democrats always behaved like 
well brought up children who knew their 
place in the ordained power structure. 
And this occurred .although or really 


Parlies and their youth 
organisations ' 



Party 

Youth groups' 


members 

membership 

SPD 

750,000 

150,000 

CDU 

300,0001 

117,000 

CSU 

110,000/ 

FDP 

80,000 

18,000 . 


because the Young Union was not pbn- 
trolled by its parent party as much as the 
Young Socialists were. . 

The ambition of the Young Union was 
not to be the party’s progressive vanguard. 
It represented more a sort of auxiliary 
force and canvassing organisation of the 
party leadership and it cannot be said 
that they made the lives of those respon- 
sible more difficult by forwarding new 
ideas. •'!' "•* ' " / " 

"" Oh” thfe contrary. When at the end of 
1966 the Christian Democrats and Chris- 
tian Socialists decided to form an alliance 
with the Social Democrats the views of 
the Young Union proved to be more of 
an obstacle. This was tme of German 
policy for instance. 


And while Young Socialists and Young 
Democrats have long had a place on the 
periphery of their respective parties the 
youth organisation of the CDU/CSU has 
the reputation - and it is probably not 
unjustified - of being a stronghold of 
tacticians and careerists. 

Many of those who have risen in the 
party started off in the Young Union - 
the deputy chairman of the CDU and 
former Research Minister Gerhard Stol- 
tenberg can be cited as a prototype of 
this group. 

In recent years it has become more 
difficult for the young Christian Demo- 
crats to rise in status and hold high office. 
But of the 117,000 members of the. 
Young Union 1,313 still sit in district 
councils, 65 in the Provincial Assemblies 
and 43 in the Bundestag. The organisa- 
tion provides 244 mayors, fourteen dis- 
trict magistrates and tluee ministers in 
the governments of tlie Federal states. 

As the matter does not end with tills 
sort of success alone tire young Christian 
Democrats seem to be becoming more and 
more of an entity: At the last congress 
two months ago in Hamm a real mood of 
self-criticism predominated. i 

The lamentation of a' state chaiman 
speaks for itself: “Up to now we have had 
the same bad image among the younger' 
generation as the CDU/CSU has. Our 
position is no more favourable at ail. A 
watch chain, cigar, hat, wife and five 
children do not make us any better than 
we arei Where have we still got contact' 
with the younger generation? Where has 
our critical disposition gone? When in 
the past have we had contact with the 
workers? ” 

Defeat is obviously a good pre-condi- 
tion Tor self-criticism. Analysing the situa- 
tion, deputy chaiman Riesenhuber said. 



“The government acts, the Opposition 
thinks.” 

That the Union parties went into oppo- 
sition after 28 September was not a direct 
result of the election defeat but it certain- 
ly had something to do with it. The party 
youth are the first to see tliat the CDU is 
getting less and less respect, especially 
from the young. 

In the Federal elections the SPD scored 
its greatest successes among the younger 
generation. This trend should increase 
when eighteen-year-olds are allowed to 
vote in the next election. 

There can be no doubt (hat the Young 
Union has a special role here. And the 
Young Union starts from the point that 
the situation will change only when the 
parly does too. 

But criticism did not start only after 28 
September. In March 1969 Federal Secre- 
tary Lothar Kraft wrote. “Because the 
strong men of the Young Union wont too 
much power and all the time concentrate 
on obtaining positions, offices and influ- 
ence, thfeir organisation is reduced to a 
springboard for their political and essenti- 
ally selfish aims.” 

A year previous the then Federal Chair- 
man Egon Kiepsch met great opposition 
when he spoke out against employees’ 
participating in decision-making after a 
meeting with leading representatives of 
the CDU Economic Council in Koblenz. 

And a resolution of tire Hamm congress 
proposing a congress to discuss worker 
and employee participation in decision- 
making contains the remarkable sentence, 
“Tlie Young Union advoentes increased 


discussion on the possibilities of furlhi 
participation in the economy.” 

The Hamm congress marked a git- 
fuming point. Even the language used! 
the young Christian Democrats smacki 
in parts of the anti-authoritarian termini 
logy of the extra-parliamentary opjwj 
lion. 

With the eagerness of converts thq 
spoke of reforms, new accents, a tighten 
mg up and modernisation of the CDU aril 
of democracy in the state and the sociely. 
They added that the Young Union mini 
put their own ideas through against (in 
wishes of tlie party. 

But not much was to be heard of their 
own ideas as the Young Union repress 
tatives demanded no more than lias ba 
demanded everywhere else in the .party. 
The Young Union have put themselves at 
the head of the reform movement but 
they did not set this movement off. 

The Young Union has broken with ib 
past but Its future is still unknown. As 
outward expression of the turning point 
was the replacement of Egon Klepsd 
Who iiad been chairman for many yean 
He would doubtlessly have had link 
chance even if the upper age limit fa 
membership of the Young Union ha® tf 
been reduced from 40 to 35, thus debav 
ing him from remaining at tlie orgsriia- 
t ion’s head. 

But the eleclion of the new chairman, 
32-year-old. Hamburg lawyer Jiirgen Ech 
lcmach, bears all the signs of a com 
promise. What is true for him is also tiut 
for the Young Union. People must get 
used to the sudden turn to a progrcsshi 
policy. 

As in the organisation as a whole then 
are two rival wings at (he top as well - 
the two deputy chairmen Riesenhuber and 
Count Slmiffcnbcrg, followed by the » 
sociations of Schleswig-Holstein, Rhine 
land Palatinate and Baden-Wlirttembeq 
on the left and the oilier Federal stall 
associations in ihc centre and on the rlgN 
wing. . « • • *.'/ 

Tlie sceptical question of one observa 
who asked whether Echtornach might bt 
a victim of his- dynamism in tlio frlctioa 
between these two wings docs not seen 
to bo unjustified. /fc/(B , Jorf 
(Hamlclshlim, 12 January 1971 


A ided by the largest survey in its 
history the SPD is trying to gain a 
picture of the views of members aged less 
than35. . . . , 

Particulars of ihe answers to the 32 
questions on the questionnaires sent out 
will be submitted, to the party’s cpngress 
in Saarbrilckep in May. ,,, - . 

When asked what measures tie was 
' thinking of .taking against the revolt of Jils 
I party’s you th, WOW Brandt’s first answer- 

ed , dlsajmingly, “Oh - measures’ ,a 
remark that has becopiq welfknowh. Then 
With a show of calmness hq, added, “We’ll 
Have 'a meeting.*’ ’ . 

'Neither. , l ftran'dt dor. the oilier SPD 
papers afe Ibiing' sight 6f the time bomb 
whosd , ticking first became dear to every* 
body' al ■ the Young Socialists’ Federal 
- confess in ' Munich. Under the slogan 
“W® are the SPD of tile eighties’* 204 
delegto demanded that the $PD should 
rfefUrn to a fioiirjfc of Socialist jiblicies:! 1 ; ' 

■ ■;Brandt ‘,ha3 , , nlrtid^ i declared to tlie 
highest . harty ' committees thit'the.Young 
Socialists’ views are contrary to those of 
the qverwhelmlng ihajpnty' of a', party 
whose 1 rtiemhetsnijJ has ZtoW ,'grqton to 
over three charters : . of a mitlidm ; Tile 
party' leader dobs pbt concede dtiy re- 
presentative validity for ! the 1 radical 
= op'lnioh? of the Young Socialists who cart 
'■ maim to Speak for 150,000 hiembei^j. 

• .But -the SPD leadet^iip has indicated 
• that It does riat ( ‘ underestimate' the, seeds 
of. discontent at the. foundations /of the 
jKfttv. This month .all therecommenda- 
11 lions -, of Jhe Munich' CortgreBs will be 
- examined,, ■■ 1 ‘ ./ ■ " 
Refwniig to. fills ' Brandt said, !‘Givpr 
■ and, abpvq Tdp Jioj ^eal- 



SPD examines views of under 35 
party members 


the fact that I am and always have been 
in favour of. treating serloqsly the idealis- 
tic views of young people who. demand 
the impossible.” , • -i,. . ...... 

The first step toward?, this Is the ques.- 
tlonnaiie. wltich runs,, to eight pages. 
150,000 of these are now being sent to all 
Social Democrats, unde* the age of; 35. 
This, the greatest survey of opinions ever, 
tp have beep, held within the SPD, wa$. 
decided "upon as . early as March 1 969 and 
was sanctioned. at the extra-prdinory par-, 
ty congress in Bad Godesberg. ' 
.HansJUrgen.WischnewsKl, §PD .business 
manager and the man to whorp Ypurig 
Socialists refused to listen at their Federal 
congress |n Munkh,. pral^d, this acticjn, 
saying that , the , parly’s, reaction to the 
Young,, Socialists was political and’ not 
administrative. ' :’j . Ig .‘. 

/Iij’thq questionnaire the party’s youttt 
organisation is addressed as , Dear. 
Friends” 1 . In point three of the introduc- 
tion the party leadership shows that.it is 
prepared for reforms. "Whaf changes' can 
be ,maae in the party so that, the young 
have a ; better -chance, of icqming ip to 

evidence? 1 '..- ' 

But immediately after; ttfiscomes point 
four and. an undisguised invitation to 
think of their owp position, “Wiatstruc-' 
ture is: needed .for. the. vfork of t|iq Young 
Socialist working groups can be intensi- 


fied? What is the most practical upper 
and lower age, limit for. Young Socia- 
lists?”. ; .. ... 

■ Tlie qiesfionnaire, programmed, by the 
Infas-Institutfl, first inquires after the 
sociological position within the party. 
But. after, the third, questionj/’po, you 
hold, any functions In thq SPD. organi- 
sation? j!) the questionnaire immediately 
turns to the, role of the Young Socialists, 
The scale of judgments allowed on the 
work of the Young Socialists ranges from 
livaiy good” to “bail”, fi 
■,,, After judgment has been given, advice 
is asked ( ;for:, "Should tlie Young Social 
lists have greater effect in the party or 
rather convey party views tp the voters? ” 
..Proposals are also to be made ph the 
correct age limit for Young Socialists. 
People . filling in the form have three 
choices, up to 35, up to 30 or lip to 25 
years .old. . // ’ . 

'. Young party rebels who fear a decrease' 
In the Young Socialists’ influence if the 
age limit i& reduced from 35 proved to be 
extremely sensitive in Munich on this 
point. They proposed a motion irt which 
tncyihreatened to examine the possibili- 
ty. 'of /form ing If need He a youth associa- 
tion that would be independent of the 
party. 1 • ■: 

AR?rt; from exploring the position of 
the Yoqng Socialists the questions are 


devoted quite generally ,to the rcialion- 
sliip of tlie, SPD to the younger generally 

Four alternatives were . offered to th* 
question “What could be done tomafa 
the youth participate more intensely a 
practical policy,? ” 

. ,1. The yopth must be able tp.passtM 
claims for power in an open vote M* 
conference of delegates. , 

2. The youth should provide a fi» 
contingent of members of the Bunded# 
guaranteed by rples of statute. .. : •• 

, 3. Nobody above a certain age (say , 1 Ml 
should be allowed to be a condidate 
member of the Bundestag. , .- . . : i 

4. Young people should work their wfl 
up (by sticking bills, distributing ps* 
phlets and collecting contributions). 

Young Social Democrats had ajimfrJ 
choice when it came to the question® 
how their influence iq the party could* 
increased. ...... 

Questions number twelve and thififfl 
ask for criticism. Among point? that cal 
be crossed are: 

“Posts are distributed by, a sn» 
group.” • ; -i •. 

i “Young members are , too radical .0* 
spoil their own chances.” 

“The party offers a, member too, ft* 
opportunities of doing something impo*' 
tantoff hisownbat.” , . j . 

“Party meetings are usually unpol/ti* 
cal.** . 

“There. are too many resolutions disc®” 
sed that then remain ineffective.” 

“The level of discussion is loo low.’ . 

“Older member? treat younger: ns# 
bers with a general mistrust.” • • 

; . Werner Diederlcte 

(DIE WELT, JO Jammy lv ,H l 
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Federal Press Office 


Horst Ehmke - a hard worker at the centre of power experiments with 

news computers 


WORKS BEST WHEN WORKING UNDER PRESSURE 


A telephon rings on Horst Ehmke’s 
desk. On the other end of the line a 
State Secretary complains, as comrade to 
comrade, about difficulties experienced 
with his Minister. 

Horst Ehmke, Federal Minister of the 
Chancellor's Office, listens a while and 
then asks sympathetically, “Is it very 
serious? Should I pop over? ” 

This story is vouched for. Like many 
anecdotes of similar substance told about 
Willy Brandt’s aide it throws light on 
Ehmke's role ill the new government. 

The robust and self-confident professor 
of jurisprudertce fulfils the most incon- 
spicuous but most Important funtions in 
tlie social-liberal government. He or- 
ganises the defence, calms the game down 
and builds up the attack. 

Ears prick up in Bonn when the name 
Ehmke is mentioned. For although the 
42-year-old Minister has intentionally 
kept in the background of late his in- 
fluence is not concealed. 

To define his role as accurately as 
possible has almost become a party game. 
Some call him the deputy Federal Chan- 
cellor and o tilers Brandt’s Prime Minister. 
Wits say that the Chancellor should actual- 
ly be called Brehmke. 

Elnnke has : a position that generates 
curiosity and leads people to give free 
rein to their imagination. That may be 
■ due, in part to his nutural. vitality but tho 
main reason must be that he works the 
levers at ihc centre of power. Recently he 
is said to have bet two colleagues that 
hq knew what was going on in their 
ministries better than they themselves 
did. It is reported that he won both 
wagers. Ehmke must be the best-informed 
man in the Federal government. And his 
opportunities are not yet exhausted by a 
long chalk. 

According to Ehmke’s plans the 
Chancellor’s Office will in future become 





even more of an axis of the Federal 
government. The ambitious young Minis- 
ter is determined to put into practice as 
soon as possible a large number of those 
proposals worked qut by a planning group 
commissioned by Brandt-s predecessor 
Kurt Georg Klesinger. 

Under Kiesinger, organisation at the 
Palais Schaumburg was antiquated. The 
Chancellor’s Office was actually more of 
a secretariat, waiting for what the indivi- 
dual ministries-cooked up and thon hand- 
ing it on to the Cabinet or putting it in 
the filos. Coordination was unknown. 

Tlie reorganisation of the Chancellor’s 
Offlco should ensure that all Ministry 
proposals are announced in good time so 
' that they can be coordinated with other 
plans and harmonised with mid-term fi- 
nancial planning. 

Ehmke himself pluns to head the neces- 
sary planning staff. If an early warning 
system of this type had existed when the 
present government was formed, it is 





Conrad Ahlers reorganises Federal 

Press Office 

P lans of the former government spokes- 
man, GfintheV Diehl, to centralise all 
Federal government publicity under the 
' authority of one special department .fall- ^ 

ed mainly because of tlie opposition from K- 

Individual ministers. . • 

N6w State Secretary Conrad Aiders Is , ^ r5 ,°P th f other tad offers the 
trying to put these plans Into practice in a Mvtdual departments Ihb central publi- 
modifled ‘form. The Press Office, subordi- ^ WOI . k through the Press Ofta as a 

: nate to the Federal Chancellor, has been •"£*■ ‘f «“£« ‘° Di ' IJ 5 P “• tke 
reorganised by Ahlers so that it can take htdnddual ministries do not need to make 

over, as a central bureau, the publicity U5 LP^ central agency, 
work of all Federal ministries. The ministrles mus however put their 

-- ...... financial allocations at the disposal of the 

The solution begun by Ahlers does Federal Press Office if they use the office 

fnsT^ f ° W nf°u e ^ 8 ^ 0 to prepare brochures, annual reports, 

fomw? speciSpederal^body a^rt from advertisements 

the Preiqi Offlco.' - The Press Office pointed out that. the 

Primarily for reasons of .rationalisation planned increase of staff was not connect- 
and savbtg expenditure this body would with u,, reorganisation. As far as 

'“S m" 1 b' «* n on 'y 8lx impositions 

wta k of to mdhldud Federal rmnlstrles wouW be needed. Diehl’s plans would 

”«™^«o f ^M^ta finah ^ ^ in 

These plans failed because the mjnis- An additional piece of information is 
tries wanted to. be independent even in the fact that there are hopes in the 
their publicity. The plans also lead to Federal Pres? Office that this year will see 
Diehl’s being accused of wanting to set up an extension built to th? depinlfnent. 
a sort of propaganda ministry. (Stuttc a rtTER zeitung, 9 JaiuiBry 1970 ) 


(Photo: Sven Simon) 

stressed in Palais Scliaumburg that the 
affair about a Christmas bonus for pen- 
sioners announced by Minister of Labour 
Walter Arendt would certainly never have 
happened. In future the green light for 
proposals of tills type will be given only 
when Ehmke's staff have worked out the 
political and financial results with the aid 
of a computer. 

A position of this sort automatically 
arouses colleagues’ envy. But those work- 
ing around Elimke are quick to point out 1 
that the information of the new planning 
staff will be available to all ministers. One 
of tho primary aims of the reorganisation 
of the Chancellor’s Office it to improve 
communications between individual mi- 
nistries. 

In ordet to avoid any anger cropping 
up, Ehmke is said to have askea the 
Chancellor to outline firmly his rights and 
duties. Ehmke can be assured that fur- 
ther "crown princes” for the time after 
Brandt would certainly not have been 
enthusiatic about a different ruling. 

After the Adenauer era and his aide 
Globke tlie Chancellor' Office was com- 
pletely disused. Ehmke hopes now 
that he can liven it up a bit. He thinks of 
. his role primarily as being an adviser and 
manager to the Chancellor. He must see 
, to it that tlie Chancellor is not overbur- 
dened with (rifles ana bagatelles. 

. All BrandUs files cross Ehmke’s desk 
where they are signed with a black pen. 
The other ministers without exception 
use a green pen. But as Brandt writes his 
instructions in green Ehmke decided to 
use black. 

Questioned as to whether, he will be 
. able to maintain his present work-rafe he 
normally answeres with the remark that 
he w31 manage it but his staff will fail by 
the wayside. 

For this reason he has asked his minis- 
terial colleagues to make their best men 
available to him. 

He obviously feels best when high 
performance rates are demanded of him. 
Lately he has often come to the conclu- 
sion that he has no time to eat. On days 
that are paricUlarly hectic he sees nothing 
wrong in greeting visitors while still chew- 
ing the remains of abroad roll. 

Ehmke was known to be a night-worker 
while still at the Ministry of Justice. In 
the Chancellor's Office too he likes to see 
his desk cleared of files. So It Is not a rare 
event for the light of his office not to be 
swi tche(l off , until the early hours of the 
. morning. , Utld Bergdoll 

(Hknrtoversche AUgemelne, lOJanuaty 1970) 


A n attempt is being made at present by 
the Federal Press Office to construct 
a news computer so tliat news and other 
political facts will be at hand when needed. 

The Federal Press Office is about,. to 
establish archives where computers will 
be used to store statements by the 
Chancellor nnd other political infor- 
mation of topical or historical interest. . 

Four computers of this type are tq be 
Installed for the whole Federal govern- 
ment. Tire first will presumably be con- 
trolled by the Federal Press Office and 
wfil store exclusively facts of a political 
nature. 

A second is planned for legislative 
work. It will mainly be at the disposal of 
the Ministry- of Justice and the Bund es- 
tag. 

Tlie third is to be allocated to t ic 
Ministry of- Finance and will be able to 
store facts of a fiscal nature. The fouijth 
will be made available to th? Federal 
Statistics Office for special tasks. ■ j 
- The Ministry of Science and Edpcatlpu 
will be responsible for the general ad- 
ministrative work involved in the usejof 
the computer equipment that the Federal 
government wishes to install. An office 
will be set up in the Ministry of the 
Interior to attend to coordination. 

Tlie Federal Press Office has for some 
time been experimenting with a computer 
elsewhere and has fed it with 15,000 
items from news agencies. When the 
computer was asked to give back informa- 
tion it had been fed semantic difficulties 
were encountered. Now ways are being 
sought to overcome this. 

. i According , to; reports: .tJMs iSr tfcwr first 
time tliat a large scale experiment to stpre 
in for mu t ion in this way has been under- 
taken. In the ncur future tho Fodqrul 
Press Offico will try to make computer 
programming suit its own particular, de- 
mands thrbugh a series of experiments.. 

A recent experiment showed that inis 
was necessary. A computer was askod to 
say what Kurt Georg Klesinger, at that 
time still Federal. Chancellor, said on 21 
August 1968 on the occasion qf -llio 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. It. (lid 
not prove easy to eiitic'e lhe desired 
answer from the computer. U had to be 
approached from varying standpoints be- 
. fore the questioner wa? satisfied. 

Tlie use of computer banks hi ,‘tlie 
Federal. government will not only increase 
the efficiency of political and admit) is- 
tralive work but. will at the' same lime 
, result In new demands' oni , staff and more 
. financial expenditure. 

It is reported that the Press Office 
needs sixty more staff this year though of 
course not alt of these will be used for 
Computer programming. 

The Press Office’s primary task is to 
expand the domestic department. .Re- 
ports of economic and financial policy 
will thus be increased. Bariler heads of 
the Press Office have not placed due 
importance on this branch. 

(Frankfurter Allgemelna Zeltuns 
fur Daulschtand, 9 January 1970) 

Adviser appointed 
for cultural policy 

H ans Gerd Peisert, a professor < at 
Constance University, Is to act as an 
. adviser to the Foreign Office in Bonn' in 
matters concerning .cultural policy: Ab- 
road. 

■ A Foreign Offipe spokesman said that 
Professor Peisert. would help to work out 
a comprehensive plan for cultural policy 
abroad, : (Frankfurter AIlMmelne.Zeltiins 

'f. A. oeutwhlanil, 9 January 1970) 
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THEATRE 


Peter Palitzsch produces new 
‘Wars of the Roses’ 



S hakespeare's historical dramas are not 
cross-sections of the times depicted 
and are not only dynastic tragedies. 

Jan Kott is one of the main people to 
have claimed this. In- his book on 
Shakespeare he says that history itself is 
depicted. The treatment is not coloristic, 
history is shown in the power mechanisms 
that controls it. 

Applied to England that means the 
transition from the culture of the ancient 
tribes with primitive norms such as ven- 
detta and the laws of violence to the more 
civilised forms of a state based on law qnd 
order. 

Independent of their geographic loca- 
tion the royal dramas reveal power play 
as an absolute value as well. Most produc- 
tions. as long as they do not try naively 
to take the place of a history book, start 
from this basis. Reviewing the last few 
years the ■ most radical and important 
production in one of this country? thea- 
tres must be- Claus Peymann’s production 
o { Richard II in Brunswick where nearly 
all the historical ballast was eliminated. 

Peter Palitzsch has already worked to- 
gether with dramatic producer Jttrg Weh- 
nieier and stage designer Wilfried Minks in 
Stuttgart's WUrttemberaischea Staats- 
theater on the trilogy of Henry VI (per- 
formed in Stuttgart on two evenings under 
the. .title. “War of. the Roses"), Richard III 
and now a condensation of the two parts of 
Henry VI, . , 

Palitzsch goes an essential stage further 
than a mere depiction of the mechanics 
of power in an historical framework. He 
wishes to show the political moral. His 
interpretations of the royal dramas are 
anti-war, especially wars waged for the 
reasons revealed in these, plays. War 
makes an animal. of Man, it torments and 
demoralises the people and forces even 
the best to murder each other. 

Palitzsch shows this to telling effect in 


various ways. It is hard to overlook the 
demonstrations! character of his produc- 
tion of Henry IV in spite of the powerful 
action in some scenes and the abundance 
of comedy when Falstaff appears. 

This is shown for instance in a gripping, 
almost silent ritual murder after the 
Battle of Shrewsbury. While the Men are 
counted between blooming trees in the 
background an unarmed opponent is 
hunted like an animal and stabbed dead 
by three soldiers made brutal by war. 

Or again in the inspection scene where 
corruptibility triumphs and poor human 
existence is led to the slaughter. At the 
same time Palitzsch denounces Falstaffs 
seemingly so gay roguery. Behind his 
worthy, wine-bibbing features the audi- 
ence has a momentary glance of a more 
unpleasant malignity. 

The common people are quoted in 
these scenes not only visually but many 
times in the text too which Palitzsch and 
Wehmeler have re-translated, as they did 
earlier for the other two productions. 

The introduction of a new level into 
the drama seems compatible to the direc- 
tor's intentions but is difficult to inte- 
grate so long as the work Is allowed its 
. structure and the new level is not used 
merely as material for an unconstrained 
montage. For events between the king, 
princes, earls, dukes and churchmen are 
primarily extremely private disputes 
about privileges, influence and pos- 
sesions. The common people are not 
represented in this elevated power play. 
At the most . they participate passively 
when the dispute escalates Into open 
battle. 

Because it is no different even with 
Shakespeare accentuations in this direc- 
tion always seem to be more or less 
contrived. Palitzsch does not bring his 
additions into formal harmony with the 
material available. This Js because he does 
not make any decisive .encroachments 
into the play - not that that is to be 
faulted, lids is also the objection to his 
, latest production. 

His intelligence as a producer, his sense 
of scenic palpability can once again .be 
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Memories of a great artist 
Ernst Barlach 


. h . 

E rnst Barlach, the distinguished Ger- 
man sculptor, gave many people in 
this country what they had sought from 
other writers and thinkers: Art as a 
i definite confession and recording of vi- 
sions, spiritual battles (The Spiritual 

Fighter being the name given to one of 

.... „ . . Barlach’s works.) and metaphysical pas-, 

Henry IV played by Gerhard Just and Prince Hal played by Peter Roggisch In tin S ions 

Ditsseldorf production of J The Wars of the Roses'. ' Aa no other artist Barlach discovered in' 


admired. A decisive part of the produc- 
tion, and not only an addition, is Minks’ 
ddcor: a completely unchanging environ- 
ment embodying the fliUness of Baroque 
imagination nuts through all 27 scenes 
Into which Palitzsch and Wehmeier or- 
ganise Shakespeare's two five-act plays 
totalling 35 scenes. A large Gothic stained- 
glass window dominates the back- 
ground with symbols of Christianity, a 
statue of the Virgin Mary, a child's 
bloody head before a cross and a slaught- 
ered pig on the cross. There are vague 
associations of Rembrandt and Otto 
Muehl too but this is comparatively sec- 
ondary because these allusions are to be 
understood in a general sense. Between 
the blooming gladioli surrounding the 
stage lie dead soldiers in their uniforms, 
but already turned into skeletons. 

“ References to the production can be 
seen everywhere. And yet the longer nn 
observer looks at the stage something odd 
happens. Its free, autonomous value pro- 
trudes more Intensely. There are differen- 
ces between the critical involvement of 
the producer and the aesthetic desires of 
the stage designer. Perhaps they do not 
feel this because Palitzsch and the no loss 
involved Minks want the same thing but 
wish to express it in different ways. 

Minks' plan divides the stage into three 
levels. A depression to the back of the 
stage helps skilful organisation of the 


C ritics .of architecture have been dii- 
ven into two camps by this coun* 

, try’B latest theatre on DUs&eldorfs Jan 
Wellem Platz that opened on 16 January 
witt} a performance Dan ton’s Heath. 

Some praise the .bpilding without a 
jringle straight line and Without a single 
.. comer as a strode of gentysby DllsseTdqrf 
. architect Bemhara Pfau, , 

Others however consider as too eccen- 
tric the softly flowing lipes of the, snow- 
white building surrounding two pyjln- 
.dripal ;tdweri. t j r 1 

B,ut; both, groups flre fetter off, than 
, people in' (Hanover wt}'o , We had : no 
theatre for a longtime . 

. „ Whatever .the truth Qf .all this, Dflssel- 
< doxfs new theatre,- uniting a large audi- 
torium and a studio stage under one roof, 
is more bold than conventional and can 
bb considered to bd'a sWr example of new 
theatre, architecture in the Federal Re- 

PUbUp.-, ;• ■) "I, i - 

Turning now to technical details, the , 
.main auditorium has 1,036 seat?, the 
. is eighty feet wide severity 

feet , depj>, . the revolving stage ’ has a 
' diameter of sixty feet, the grid-iron Is 78 
feet high' dhd there is 4 progrtuhmed 
lighting system. “ 

‘ the studio has between 20G and 300 
' sejrtlr. ail dipehdlrig whether 'the riiovable 


Dusseldorf s new theatre 
divides the critics 






saw® 






X\ 


ie Roses. As no other artist Barlach discovered in' 

(Photo: Madeline WlnMer-B.li.oU) h|s ^ CQUntry . particularly the 

battle scenes. Courtly ceremonial andtk north, an almost faithful parish. After the 
entry or nobles take place on the norm/ boost Barlach received in the immediate 
stage level. FalstafTs world and thatef post-war years as an example of the 
Iris companions is a central raised pfe contemporary artist's lot, as a martyr and ' 
form. moral monument, the 100th anniversary 


This too is symbolically intended. The of his birth comes at a time when he is 
world of comedy, of perhaps better to regarded witli a deal of reserve and. 
manity and fusty pltilistines is on toj. coolness, a time which has difficulty 


manity and fusty pltilistines is on toj. coolness, a time which has difficulty 
But at the end comedy has to surrentu interpreting his tortured efforts and hir 
its position. Henry V, newly crowned “message”.- ' 1 

stands on the raised platform while Fsd This is particularly true of his work as a- 
staff and Iris cronies are led down from writer. Searching for his dramas,. novels 


the heights somewhat woc-begone. 


and autobiographical works has aclueved 


Humour no longer has any place when nothing. ■ i '• •• 

a now war, this time against France, is His creations as a sculptor, these power- 
announced as soon ab a bloody civil wo ful .at the 9ame time inwardly shattered 
lias ended. and dramatically contorted figures do not 

It is splendid the way that Palitzsch escape, our awareness so easily. There, 
leads his actors into this design for tht seems to bp a contradiction in the utter 
play, tho way ho closely intermingles tht formlessness on the one side, and the, 
two levels of action and often allow plastic simplicity and ruggedness on the 
scenes to merge into one another.' other. Barlach ; himself kept his dramas 
Gerhard Just Is retiring as he should he back and did not like performances of 
In the role of Henry IV. Peter Roggisch h them which, when they occurred, he 
strained and versatile as the Prince fll avoided. .... 

Wales. Hans Mahnkc as Falstaff Is not jirt But In fact these two aspects of Ms 
a mere agent of comedy but slrcssosth. work are complementary. To speak of 
ambiguity of the figure. Barlach liaving a dual geniUB Is to underes- 

The theatrical effect of the pcrlbrmanc< timate him.' We are in fact dealing with a 
at times pushed into the bnckgrouflJ totality 1 of awareness which found itself 
all opposition and objections. This seemed forced 'into" manifold tragic limitations 
to be expressed in the finnl applaus too. fragmentation? as a - result oP Its- 
Gerhard Rohde poverty “of expression. In tills respect 
(Frankfurter Aiiaemcinc Zctidu Baflatih IS like hi? great contemporaries at 
fur Deu tic bland, S January 19: t) the turn of the Century; 

Batiribh used ' speech and drama 1 with 
numerous ch&r&tfters as i a possibility for 
. expression In ‘dialogue arid in his open 
of forty million Marks. The preliiraWu manner, 1 ■ but ithe unfolding of .dramatic 
estimate when the foundation stone w* ^ mean? largely 1 escaped him/ Plastic -arts 
laid in 1965 was 31.5 million Marks. forced :hlm- 46 -specification and manifes- 
The rise In building costs all overt*, tion* even though- lie 1 pushed- abstraction 
country Is not the only reason for ; and the breaking down of old harriers to 
increase here. The construction has * . the limits of their potential. The stark 
come a little bigger than. originally . concrete expression in which he succeed^ 

ed. Loud voices were heard in the tovn ed became -his achievement It reduced 

hall because the town council was a®, ti n < 

Informed' of this in good time. • j •>. . . 

A spepial commission examined 1® s- .... , . . .. — . 

case for longer than a yCar and out . , , 

councillor reduced the findings to oflG • . .... » -. . 

simple formula - we ordered a VolksJ , .i , . „• , . - . 

gen but a Mercedes was delivered. Bti- . . &ntlnueafrom page a 


Cotitiriited from page 6 : 


him to dealing with form even though he 
wished to overcome and transcend form. 

Involuntarily he shares in this respect 
the fate of his generation: being cohersed 
to use the torso and the fragment The 
starting point for this was Rodin’s sculp- 
ture of tiie two raised hands to wltich he 
gave the title, “Cathedral”. 

Barlach never really wanted to accept 
this. All his life he wrestled for a 
spititual and artistic universality verging 
on collapse into ciiaos. 

The Symbollists discovered psychologi- 
cal and mythological solutions for this 
universal awareness, Jugendstil developed 
the infinite line as the spiritual instru- 
ment by which it penetrated all aspects of 
living arid united them. 

Barlach who had much in common 
with these two groups even the typical 
Jugendstil tried to surpass all ideas of 
artistic 1 fulfilment and embodiment aim- 
ing at impenetrable metyphysical connec- 
tions. 

In his sketches the figures have a 
fluidity. But the sculptures correspond to, 
the sketches In that the figures are. reduc- 
ed to hollow corporeality against, an 
imaginary background. They are driven 
and unharnessed in their volume, they 
stretch theuiselves, they listen or look to 
the oufside world or concentrate on an 1 
inner world. They are consumed by inner 
fires, and, are victims of their own Ini- 
portent passions. 1 , 

Barlach’s boldest form of expression is 
the hovering figure, the incredible, ntira- 
culou? ralsjug up of his material such a? 
can be seen on the D§iibl6r tnohumertt' 
ahd the Gtlstrow monhment Which can be 
found today in a Cologne chuidji. 

These figures are fragments but for, 
them Barlach planned greater outlines, q 
totality of art jp.tlie form of monuments. 
Almost all his atempts at monuments 
faildd to materialise, Ilfs gravestones, a 
Hindenbiirg monument, tributes in stone’ 
and the Beethoven monument. But 'they* 
failed too in their design. ' ' ' ' 

Attempts to give plastic form to such 
visionary concepts demands an astound- 
ing amount of imagination. Later Barlach 
turned his attention to Gotltic churches, 
and in the west wall of St Katherine’s , in 
LObeck for which he planned sixteen 
niche figures but could only complete 
three and the cfiapdl iit GUstroW Cathe- 
dral for which her designed a' Sharing 
angel." " ■ " • ''•*'• ' ■ ' ' 

■ Characters and events In hisdreamsare 
surrounded by a vacuum of space and 



Ernst Barlach In his Gihtrow studio 

(Photo: Ernat-Barlach-Haus Hamburg) 


gesture. In , them there is a threat of 
complete dissolution and mystic chaos 
averted by the Biblical and legendary 
material . .. 

Barlach event wanted to dispense with 
individual characters since they signified 
limitations rather tlian liberty, as he once 
said, and prevented the whale from gett- 
ing off the ground. This led to his 
characters having crises of identity and 
hallucinations. Thqro remains an aimless 
monomonaical(Urge for Self-realisation. / 

The motto '‘Worden” (Become) Is 
vague mystical bridge into uncertainty. 1 
Sometimes Barlach goes to the other 
extreme and tried to realise on earth the' 
inherited . metaphysical realm. He looses 
his cer tainty,: becomes dubious and tiirea;. 
tens to fail. For' instance In “Die Siind- 
flut” (Tlio FJpod) and, hi “Blauer .flolfVj 
God appears, and in the Iqtor the Devil arid 
witches as well. 

Sometimes tiie private world of tlioq-, 
gfit of this plan so (Hvoirccd from reality 
is astounding. .The Eiref ,)Vorid War infiq-, 
eriedd him powerfully and it became the 
metaphysical experience' he^ had sought so 
long, tho “greatness, the generality, the- 
deification, the ascention to totality, the. 
release” which he was awaiting- < In his 
blindness he spoke aboqt the “proletari- 
at”, social changes and tiie Wemtar Re- 
public until, in the thirties, he became the 
victim, of thenew- system. - 

It remains a mystery how such a great 
talent for sculpting was compatible ; with 
tills diffuse and endangered awareness. 

When Barlach went on a trip to Russia 
it was an antneducational excursion and a 
“neuer Aufbruch” (neW beginning). 

Eduard Bemicamp 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung 
. fOr Deutschland, 2 Japuary 1970) 


- sfafe'bjrused a'sl afi arena' or a paeb-ahpw. 
Theie is one' delipqte point me iost 


Bbchqer'g ' 'Dantons tod' was qW at the 


Jantons Tod' was given at the first Performance In 
has been built at a total Cost of 40 million Mark?, <Ph 


ObsseidorTf hew 

ota; Lore Barabach) 


these incidents' are In the past ?nd ^ canteens ■ grid-, half-ruined- school halls 
scarcely be mentioned In the open®! where .dramatic climaxes were sometimes 
^fEd S an ^ the Mini**, disturbed by- rats running across the stage. 

“ this I, the second thesIK , ■ i 

have been built In Dusseldorf glbrified'the khSte dan of those davs^ 

e ^h b ^5 LSSSrt Mndg^sef^decffi 

1951 in theruinjofafoi^J; accents in the phs t- war , theatre history of 

Dttssel *^’ hor'bnly : as producer and 
l0W , P l Wtotheirtrb dtpetb/of some skill.- 
LI rnfflion Marks. • : At’ W .DQwIddrf theatre 'He. c tit M: 

The theatre director at that time i ol-ganiialjOnat foi^ to his own parfiCulw 

Gustaf , Grtindgens. Grilndgens used nec^s. The old' style municipal theatre’ r-r— — 
exult in front of guests about this inW| became a peW theatrierf limited company P«mleres fp/. the new theatre pn tw Jpn 

theatre conjured Up out of a VdldemessW: with ; Grriiiagetis moved to Hamhuig^ Wellem Platz. . He i himself ii 'producing 

ruins. He had been In Dassetdorf ^LDeutsches ’Schauspielhaus , in 195*5 r and P*™pn’s Death and the premiere of 

1947 end had had to 1 ae("«i aW 


knew how- to take, advantage of -this 
freedom and offered many great produo-, 
tions in the 1.1 million . Mark, auxiliary 
building on the Jahnstrasse. :• 1 

The Dttsseldorf theatre; compared to 
other theatres, needs, relatively small sub- 
sidies. Thai is amongst other, things a 
resuh. of the staffs willingness for hard 
work. In addition tho ensemble often 
perform as many times as fpur time? on 
an evening, including the numerous ex-r 
curslons to the small towns round about 
and tours abroad. < - 

$troux liis prepared a whole jfiost of 


Continued on page 7 


•| was rep1aie|by Kafi^Helnz'Strpux^ : ! 
Like GrQndgens Karl-Helnz Stroux 


uanipns Death pna the premiere ot 
Ionesco’s Triumph of Death wltich' (he 
playwright finished only' a ihdtter bf 
weeks ago. 


A .former general superintendent . in 
Frankfurt, Harry Buckwitz Js producing 
Trotsky In Exile, Peter Weiss’ .latest work. 
..Oii th? studio stage Jean Pierre Ponnel- 
le la preparing lpf The Bacchae pf Euripi- 
des and the premiere of Heipriqh BSil’g 
Clown 1 Js also hkpected under the 4Ire6- 
tioii of Heinrich Kadek. 

> All producer? are praising the exellent 
stage, technique mad? possible in the new : 
bunding by, Willi Ehie, the veteran techi>ip- . 
al director of the DtigsHdorf.thea tre- 

Willi Ehle eitioys world-wide fame and 
is Responsible for the stage technique of 
the large opera house recently buflt -far 
Istanbul. He v^as technical assistant to 
Gustaf Grilndgens when' 1 the latter was 
general superintendent of thoPreuSBhche? 
Staatstheater- ori ; Bcriln’i > Gendannen- 

markt. (Hannovei'sche IV ess^. 7 January 1 970)' 


Puppets on 
a shoestring 

T he annual conference of Federal Re- 
public professional puppoteers In Kas- 
sel concerned itself with the search 
for a new artistic and economic concep- 
tion. 

One of the founder members of the 
puppeteers union, Hellmut Selje from 
Bielefeld; said at the conference that 
puppet theatres’ in this country were 
getting into increasing financial difficul- 
ties, since, witli a few exceptions, they 
were excluded from the normal donations 
and subsidies given to other theatres. 

He added that the art form is now 
suffering 'from old-age- and unless- >some< 
novelties aro introduced senile decay will 
set in and the artistic standards will 
decline. - 1 

Hellmut Selje considers that the long 
fnmous tradition of puppet theatres -hi 
tills country demands more state aid to 
bolster lip this branch of tiie arts. 

One .way or giving A boost -to puppet, 
theatres would- be to set- up s- chair of, 
puppetcering-as, exists i already bi Eastern 
Bloc countries. ..IplE WI-ILT, ft January 197 P) 

Grete Mosheim 

G rete Mosheim, tho actress, one of the 
most outstanding figures on the Ger- 
man- speak] rig stage turned 65 on 8 
January this year. - -- ' 1 

Up till recent times her dramatic talents 
have been appreciated by. audiences in 
this country. The. career of tjqs famous 
Berlin, actress began. on (he stages other 
native city and Jp filnjs before, in;l ?34t site 
had. to emigrate and sought a new- 
career tor herself in .London and New 
York. 

After a long absence from this country 
she returned to 1952 to Berlin's Schloss- 
park Theater in John von Dru ten’s drama 
“I; am a- C?mera v based on Christopher 
IsHerwood’a novel, “Farewell toBeriin”/ 
In Grete Moshelm's ' repertoire are- 
various parts which speak fot themselves: 
the rildtphine addict Mary Tyrone in 
Eugene 6’ Neill’s “The Long Day’s Jour- 
ney into Night' 1 , as Claire Zphanassian in 
Dlirrenmatrs “The visit”, as Winnie in, 
Samuel Beckett’s “Happy Days’’ 
and her favourite . role of the ageing 
woman Hannah In Tennessee William’s 
“The Night of the Iguana”. 

l/i 1963 She was awarded the drama 
prize of the Federal Republic^ critics 
society. 

She has also played Amanda' Wingfield 
nr William's “The Glass Menagerie- , and 
finally the neU rotic woxnah Mrs. Pamela 
Puffy-Kcq In “Chin ChJnV f 1 ; ] 

'(UBiiritiTrtiehfcf AUgetiieihe,-? January 1970) 
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Wiesbaden’s 
Mayo Clinic 
on trial 


JRUudiiitrffltrliur 

« 

■ — — — — , NMmi Ztmnfl ■■ - 

lb Hint. Wffldwll. Kvtnu wd I poll 

M ore than forty specialists in 33 
medical Helds, have just taken up 
new positions. Mathematicians, physicists 
and engineers have also been appointed. 
Medical and technical assistants are moving 
into the laboratories. 

The computer is ready for operation. 
The most modem diagnosis equipment 
ranging from electro-cardiographs to large 
X-ray installations hive been built. 

On 2 January the National Diagnosis 
Hospital in Wiesbaden, called in short the 
Federal Republic’s Mayo Clinic as it is 
based on the famous Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, USA, began a trial run. The 
team of health experts Bnd diagnosticians 
aie collaborating at working with the 
equipment. But the first patients will not 
arrive until 2 April when the hospital is 
opened. ,, ) 1 ’ 

The hospital,, not far from Wiesbaden, 
town centre and the Kurpark, provides, 
facilities for examing 300 to 450 patients . 
every day. Already the “Mayo Clinic” is . 
booked for three months. 

There has been strong public interest in 
the development of this diagnosis centre 
on the American model where doctors i 
orty-exopi.ine.sfldido pot treat patients. • 
The Federal .state, of Hesse took over . 
securites to enable the hospital to. be . 
built. Capitol was raised through joint- 
stock subscriptipns. . Constmction alone . 
cost forty million Marks. 

It is stll incertain, three months before 
the opening, whether a third of the 
patients wflFcome here on the strength of 
their contributions to sickness insurance, 
as has been continually promised by Dr 
Krutoff,' the hospital's founder. Will llie 
medical associations be proved right in 



i 



Wiesbaden's new clinic 


(Photo! AH) 


their assertions from the very beginning 
that this would turn out to be a rich 
people's hospital? 

Costs of a thorough examination or 
check-up lasting anything from one to 
four days are still to be announced. A 
hospital spokesman said, “We do not 
know ourselves yet. It depends on what 
special work Is needed during , the ex- 
amination.” 

Famous Frankfurt doctor Leo Krutoff 
did not let himself to be led astray by 
questions of this' type. Krutoff, whose 
patients include politicians, bank presi- 
dents and trades union leaders, spent 
three months in America in 1966 and 
took the opportunity of Inspecting the 
Mayo Clinic as a temporary doctor there, 
doctor there. 

On his return he wrote a book on tills 
world famous hospital, now 100 years old 
arid i' niddel for more than 100 large arid' 
two 1 thousand smaller diagnostic hospitals' 
in the United States. 

But he also decided to build a “Mayo 
Clinic” in the Federal Republic. Rich arid 
Influential patients offered the enterpris- 
ing doctor help and the necessary capital. 

Construction of the five storey hospital- 
complex began in May 1968. The top- 
ping-out ceremony took place as early as 
autumn 1968. 

'Then the complicated interior: construc- 


tion began. The hospital has only one 


ward of ninety beds where patients who 
cannot walk will be examined. Those who 
can walk will stay at hotels In Wiesbaden 
or in the Aukamm Hotel built privately 
next to the hospital and containing 1 20 
rooms and ten apartments. Another 
building near the hospital has 100 apart- 
ments for staff. Equipment at the ex- 
amination centre, including nuclear medi- 
cal apparatus, is rented as is the computer 
that evaluates the findings of examina- 
tions by specialists and diagnostic equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Krutoff is convinced that modern 
medicine cannot do without a tystem of 
persons and apparatus raised to perfec- 
tion. No doctor can read the 14,000 
medical periodicals that appear ail Over 
the world. The computer should store 
tills knowledge and use it to the patients’ 
benefit. 

Patients are sent to the Mayo Clinic by 
their family doctors. A central guidance 
office takes care of them os they go from 
specialist to specialist for examination. 
After 24 hours at the earliest, or four 
days at the longest, the patient is given u 
diagnosis that is as correct as the present 
state of medicine makes it possible. 

. The basic examination includes electro 
cardiogrammes, X-rays of lungs and heart, 
twenty different blood tests and many 
other examinations. 

(Mllnclmer Mcrkur, 2 January 1970) 



A considerable pronortion of cases of 
, eye disease : aria . blindness can be 
traced to the : body ? s faulty rejection 
mechanisms. 

Auto-aggressive diseases how play V 
central part in medical research. Irtimuntf- 
pathology!' has -also proved important in 
organ arid 1 tissue transplants. In ophthaU 1 
mdlogy it plays a considerable roid, prii- 
madly In cornea transplants.. 1 

Cornea transplants have now became 
almost a matter of -routine in the op$rat-. 
ing theatre., Contrary ; to transplants Iik 
Y wvlng o.ther tissue relatively few compli- 
cations; occur. In the Federal ; Republic 
nearly a thousand' cornea transplants, are 
made, every year to. restore the vision of, - 
patients,. with- opaque or. deforced, cor-, 
neat i . ( 

Around eighty per cent of these opera- 
tions ‘are successful. Coihplications otieuV 
in about One ftfiji of the cases, caused' 
P&W by the body rejecting Foreigh 
protein. ■ '• ri;*' ■ ■■ i-. -.v 

■ This Is unusual.. Normally foreign tissue 
is; refected when: transplanted into -the, 
recipient’s body. This Is basically true for 
cornea, transplants. Bu^t^e immunereqe- 
uop is legs frequent hficause tl)e trans-; 
phqt, tissue , is ; very smgU with a .diameter 
of - a few rniliiihetres! and* contains-; no 
blood vessels thiit can. carry, lym’phpoy tea, 


Research aids 
eye patients 


the cells tliat form the main defence of 
the body against foreign protein. 

..Until today, cornea .transplants were 
usually undertaken without any attempts 
to. suppress the defence mechanisms by 
immunological means, 

Some hospitals now begin with tissue 
compatibility tests, as, iri organ traris-' 
plants, in order to ascertain the similarity 
of the protein structure ip the tissue of ; 
donor apd recipient. The .ritpre 'similar 
these structures are, this njore dharige the 
operation haft of being successful. Rut the 
expense necessary Is very high. 

(Mold chemist Professor Thiele of Kiel 


has developed h process that produces 
cdriieas without :*jiy ?$*■ This seems to 
offer new Ways to avoid a a immunity 
reaction; The comeas contain next to no 
antigenes and do not therefore set off .the- 
defence mechanisms; ; . 

' < Until' now Corneas used in transplants 
were always in their original state with all 
biochemical' components They -were eith- 
er .taken, directly, prom the. donor or were 
stored in. deep-freeze. , 


^Professor Thiele' now shows that cor- 
ridas ^pn be processed with plasmolyBis. 
This chemical - treatment destroys cells 
contained in the cornea by excess osmp- 
tip pressure. The cellular components are 
then discharged. The only thing remain- 
ing is the 'framework of collagen that 
support the ' tissue/ ‘Tills Is a biological 
material but has a negligible body specifi- 
city and has thus only a weak effect on 
arousing Immune reaction. 

In theory this should provide the best 
possible conditions for a transplant. Be- 
cause of Its relationship with the body 
protein the transplant will be accepted 
and, on the other hand, its specificity is 
so small that it will not ' activate the 
defensive mechanisms. 

The loose tissue, consisting entirely of 
collagen, will very soon be permeated by 
the juices of the recipient’s body and the 
body’s own cells Will spread to it. It will 
thus be accepted' as* the- body’s own 
tissue. ; 

Extensive experiments with, this plas- 
molysed pomea have already been carried 
out in Bonn and Graz. Kiel University’s 
Eye Hospital alio wants to begin; develop- 
l!jg the process A large . French firm 
wants , to' (ake oVer the process for coni- 
rriercjal purposes, ; " 

(Handelsblait, S January 1970) 
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Sport is no longer ■ EDUCATION 
taboo for diabetics 

D iabetes has become a widespm 
disease. This is proved by the resell 
of a series of population tests undertake 
in this country. 

Two years ago only- about 1.5 perctt\J e w York’s Institute of Teclmoloi 
ol citizens In the Federal Republic kn^L x has dropped German as a compul- 
that they had diabetes. W ry subject as its graduates only need to 

But the latest tests showed that ifall back on German literature occasional- 
many as a further 1,5 per cent wdy. 

diabetics. But the language film Guren Tag has 

These one and a half million people s^rawn great attention In twenty coun- 
forced to change some of their habl tr * es : In ^ ndia t [j e demand for German 
They must live according to a diet W eflche . rs 1 56 s _ atisfied but less ( J er ; 
many must take insulin injections \i nm 18 ^ earnt m ^ a P an tban was ^ ast 
normalise the level of blood sugar. . se n!. ury ' , , . , „ . , 

........ . Whenever this country s cultural rela- 

Strenuous physical activities are to fciy ons po n C y abroad is discussed one ques- 
avoided as much as possible and diabelE tlori crops up . Do we need t0 use German 
must not take part m any sport. This t a8 a ve lUcIe of communication or Is tills 
least is the opinion of many diabettj^gugog W j t ^ ]{ S reputation for clum- 
speclallsts and researchers into the a brake on the . interest that would- 

holism. . be shown if we used a different lan- 

But Professor Heilmuth Mehnert, liguage? 

Munich diabetologist, is of a differ! Should we sell our language abroad 
opinion. At an international scieo/ift aggressively like the French, with 32,000 
congress of sports’ doctors in Munich!* teachers, or satisfy only the actual de- 
said that in treating diabetes many daman d like the English with 5,500 teachers 
tors had not recognised properly ^abroad? 

Importance of work for the muscles sal Different evaluations have been made 
had thus generally rejected it. of the Importance of language for cultural 

Of course there can be no S weeph,« latl . ons gffl- J n une . 1?5 ] ( w . h “* "'I 11 
generalisations when answering the d,eW Up 

,ion of whether a diabolic Vd “f “pHcy abroad re- 
“offi our nation an! its cultural pro- 

The doctor's decision depended on th 2: Along 1 with national representation 
type and state of the disease as well as tHg 0es international cooperation, 
extent of the sporting activity. The seen 3: Our' cultural relations policy also' 
to be no justification for the frequently rves to foster the knowledge of the 
encountered opinion that intensive sportGerman language abroad. • 1 
ing activity could cause dlabotes. • The multilingual Brandt never had a' 
It is true that hypcrglycnemin is ohsrr- 
cd uftcr a period of particular excr/ks. 

Thai moans that the proportion of suga 
in the blood increases. If this Increas* 
exceeds a certain rate suspicion of dlabe 
tes Is usually confirmed. 

Professor Mchnort warned however thif 
cause and effect should bo viewed corrct 
tly in cuscs of hyperglvcaomla caused b 
stress of this type. 11 Is. .not physid 
exertion thut causes diabetes, Hie diabeto 
already present in the body is forced tala 
prominence by exertion. The profew 
added, “One can therefore say certainly 
that no one ever becomes , a diaMj 
because of hyperglycaenila product! 
through the stresses of sport.” 

Sporting activity is of particular imp® 1 ' 
tance for the tert ;per cent of yooty 
diabetics who are prone to fatty dege^ 
ration and, consequently, diabetes. Ci$- 
petitive sport helps to lose welglit 
attain a . normal rate of metabolism. * 
this way diabetics who have inherited 
disease can postpone. Its full effect.^ 
several years, If not prevent it altogeth« 
with a fair degree of certainty. 

Sporting activity should however b 
strictly controlled for diabetics wi,th {Jj* 
nounced damage to the blood vessels. Tb 
exertiojis of competitive sport could ie» 
to a worsening of angiopalhic condition* 

Patients who -have insulin injections 
also warned by Professor Mehnert noHj 
indulge in extreme physical activity. TM 
could in certain .circumstances, result d 
the most serious type of metabolic 
ge and this could not be forecast befqff 
hand.. 

He cited tennis as an , example. It 
known that there have indeed been 
players who needed insulin injection 
But this sport, like b 11 others putir 11 
Incalculable demands on the , iridividu 
was not to be recommended to dfabefW- 
. Rut diabetics <?f this type should 
allowed to ramble; swim,' ski and go W 
the thrbwlng discipllries of light 
for Instance, always prbvldlng that thi 5 ’ 
kept within reasonable bounds. J 

. (Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 jQiijaary 1*7 


Cultural relations policy abroad 

THE TEACHING OF GERMAN CONSIDERED OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 


giage 


but at the Education Ministers’ 
Conference in Bonn in March 1969 he 
said he was pleased tliat German abroad 
was on the point of becoming a popular 
study once again. 

Luitpold Werz, at that time still head of. 
the cultural department of the Foreign 
Office, stated in May 1969, “The crucial 
point for me is the preservation and 
fostering of the German language. This 
seems to me to be decisive as it is the 
language of the agents through whom 
alone a foreign culture can be under- 
stood.” 

Something of the philosophy of the 
Goethe Institute is showing through here. 
For their linguists the German language 
quite understandably stands right in the 
centre of cultural relations policy, partly 
out of professional enthusiasm, partly in 
competition to the Institute for German 
Language and Literature of East Berlin’s 
Academy of Arts and Sciences whose 
activities abroad are expanding. 

By the summer recess the Foreign 
Office plans to have a comprehensive plan 
for this country’s cultural relations policy 
abroad. The composition of the Foreign 
Office has now changed. There is a new 
minister, Ralf Dahrendorf has replaced 
Jahn as Parliamentary State Secretary and 
Steltzer has succeeded Werz as head of 
the cultural department. 

Some, basic questions must now be 
asked. Is the German language to be , 
fostered In the same manner and to the 
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same extent as has been the case up till 
now? What will future policy be to the 
fostering of schools abroad? 

Brandt gave an Important hint in May 
1969 when he said, “We would like to 
achieve the state of affairs where 
indigenous German teachers, educated at 
institutes in their own country, can take 
over the -teaching of German as soon as 
possible. Only then is continuity in teach- 
ing the German language assured in a 
country, even in times of crisis.” 

This country’s schools abroad are an 
essential prop of German language teach-' 
ing. But the school problem is not identi- 
cal with the language problem. German is 
taught outside these schools as well-and in 
these schools German is not the only 
language learnt. 

Most of this country’s schools abroad 
sprang: up of their own accord, founded 
by school associations. ,They are financial- 
ly supported by. the Foreign Office (264 
schools in 43 countries), as well as by 
Goethe Institutes arid the Circle of 
Friend* of the Federal Republic's Schools 
Abroad, run' by thd Federal Republic’s 
Industry and Trade Congress in Bonn 1 . 

Since 1 January 1969 they have been 
coordinated by the Central Office for 
Federal Republic Schools Abroad In Co- 
logne. ' /' 

The broad . scale 1 ranges from school 
groups with eighteen pupils in El Salvador 
to a full Institution with a kindergarten 
and 2,300 pupils in Mexico City, . 

Funds allocated to these schools by the 
Foreign Office rose from a. peltry. 
687,100 Marks In. 1 952 1 to- a noteworthy 
78 million Marks in 1968. 

The Foreign Office distinguishes bet- 
ween two principle types of school : 

1: Embassy or expert schools built ex- 
clusively or predominantly for children of 
Federal Republic citizens abroad. ' 
2: Encounter schools Where children or 
the host country are equal In number to 
children from this country. 

Complaints are heard from nearly all 
the schools. There is a shortage -of rooms, 
teachers and money, they claim. The 
loudest and most understandable though 
. urihenrd complaints come from cities 
where the Federal Republic has no 
school. 

There is no school of. : this sort in 
London,- the largest cjty in- Europe f land 
one . of the , three , largest cities, in the, 
world. Blame must be laid partly on local 
problems and -partly on the opinion .that 
parents can send their children to English 
schqols. -. 

This argument is sound in theory. But, 
when .parents, .return to this country, it 
means a ohange-over fori (he; child , from am 
English-speaking - to a German-speaking 
school. For, the children this Is a.serloi^s 
problem : that, can <■ sometimes be/ Solved; 
only. .by. repeating a -year.. ^Salesmen and 
technicians from well-known firms in this, 
country have- often declined a transfer to 
London, to, spare;, their children these 
difficulties. <■ • - ■. 

Encounter schools too have iiieir draw* 
baeks. The theory Is good - the ■ ideal 
situation would be the country’s future 
head of state ping to a, school run by the 
Federal Republic - but there are-snagsr in. 
practice. The reputation of the; school] 
together - and this Is true, for i many- 
people - with the reputation , of ithe. 
Federal Republic . is closely linked with , 
the headmaster i; arid., the teachers. A 
. schoolmaster, can soriietimes/Spoil more 
than all this country’s.culture'pollcy can 1 
contribute to! this place With' a lot of! 
money and gpC'd will, u • ii • ' 

'• . ,-j in . . •: XolfBreltmteln . 

(Frankfurter -Rundsohau. fl January. 1 9^/0) 
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Professor Max Born 
dies in Gottingen 


N obel Prizewinner Professor Max 
Born died in Gdttingen on 5 January 
1970 aged 87 after being several weeks 
at the University Hospital. The last few 
yeah of his life were spent in Bad 
Pyrmont. 

With Max Born international atomic 
science has lost one-of its most important 
theoreticians. ; 

Together with his pupils Werner Heisem 
berg and Pascual Jordan .in 1926 Born 
gathered the results of previous research 
by Heisenberg and formed a comprehen- 
sive theory on atomic phenomena, quan- 
tum mechanics. 

Tliat ? same.iyear Bdm feuriMUK* pnJp« • 
ton* and electrons,; the basic components 
of the atom, did not move in courses that- 
could be oxactly calculated matlieiriatical-: 
ly. This was contrary to all laws of nature 
known then. . . 

.Max Rom was bom on 11 December 
1882. He studied -law nnd ethics before; 
devoting himself to physics. In 1907 ho 
graduated ns a doctor of philosophy at 
Gdttingen. . 

, Two yeaty later he^came a lecturer in' 
physics at the same university, anil ' iij 
1914 lie' was called by . Max Planck to 
become kri extraordinary, professor in 
Berlin. , 

In 1919 hq took up a lecturing' post Iri 
Frankfurt' am Malm - From 1921 onwards 
Bom was a lecturer In GOttlrigen where a\ 
whole, host pf young i atomic physicists 
were being educated. These included Hei- 
senberg, Jordan, Oppenheimer, Karman 
and Teller. 

When the National Socialists took over; 
in .1933 Ma^ Bom Wfls, forced to \9ave his 
posi becripse of nj^Jewish descent. • . . 

He erriigrrited,' first (0 Cambridge and 
then to the Indian town of Bangalore. 
Rutherfo.rd . (hep fetched , him tp ^dip- 
burgh .>vhere ; he taught ,uri (il Jiis .retir^ 


for ;his,statlstic interpretation pf quantum 
mechanics' apd His crystal grid theory. / j . 

In the _ spring pf. 1954 Bom, who.bpu, 
now obtained. British citizenship, return^ 
ed to this country.- : ; . 

Max Bom saw as the main task ofhis 
last fewnyeare ip, ensure , that scientific 
findings -were, not abused by politics. He 
was one .of the . eighteen physicists whp. 
signed the Gbttingen Declaration of 1957,- 
Warnirig agaiqst an atomic arms’ race and 
equipping- ;the Bundeswehr with atomk, 
weapqns. . . , . ■ . . , . . . ' 

He caused a stir in 1958 at a conference, 
oil Loccum Eyangeiical Academy when he: 
called Space ; travel a triumph-' of the 
infefiect pitf a. tragic failure of reason. 

v. KfDER TAGESSPI EOEL, 6 January 1970) 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Are the days of the wheel 
numbered? 


■■ '■ ■■ • 'i sjij : > ‘.i V *£-. . • 3 


T oday the railways carry uranium, 
tomorrow uranium will power the 
railways, runs a zippy Bundesbahn ad- 
vertising slogan. The play on words in the 
original German might raise a flicker of 
interest in the eyes qf. futurologists but the 
Idea as such wM hardly come as much of a 
surprise to them after the technological 
possibilities that have already come to 

Trains, may still use permanent way 
dating from the nineteenth century but 
there can hardly be an area of technolo- 
gical fantasy on which sober futurologists 
and eager Utopians make such common 
cause as die great iron way. 

< Science fiction authors have a weakness 
for railways and organisers of world fairs 
would not be without them eftlier. In 
short, wherever forecasts about the future 
are made conjectural trains speed along 
imaginary tracks. 

They travel at high speeds, their Im- 
portance fot future society even greater 
and many contemporary technologists 
feel that forecasts as to future means of 
locomotion go a little too far. 

Will travellers of the future be catapult- 
ed across country in a glider train linked 
with the ground merely by a network of 
supporting pillars spaced at Infrequent 
uitervals7 Or will they zoom along sub- 
terranean |ubes at supersonic speeds? 

It Us more *pr Ubifble 'that they will- travel 
ih a more conventional setting. The only 
difference that tomorrow's travellers will 
notice will be wine glasses that do not 
spJU and amazingly short times spent In 
transit. , , 

,Yet a railway! revolution will nonethe- 
less have occurred. Trains will be convey- 
ed on cusliipns of air or magnets, powered 
by principles of electromagnetism and 
guided to their destination by total elec- 
tronics. 

Monsters from the land of utopja have 
long been examined. by institutions that 
are most decidedly of this world, bodies 
ranging from aerospace firms to Deutsche 
Bundesbahn, the Germ An Federal Railways. 

The roads 'are congested arid improve- 
ments are pot keeping pace with the 
Increasing amount of traffic. In this coun- 
try alone .there wilt probably be twenty 
million cars qn the road by 1980 and hew 
inodes of passenger and goods .conveyance 
Will become essential. The railway 
network, capable of expansion and ra- 
tionalisation, will have fresh tasks to 
perform. 

Technological revolution Is inevitable in 
thd process. Superfast rail links designed 
to complement the existing railway net- 
work will wave goodbye - after 150 
year? - to the principle of wheel arid. rail. 
Conventional, ..means of propulsion ' and 
costing will be as much things of the past 
as the ticket inspector, 

Iij .thia country Messerschmitt-BBlkoW- 
Blohm, the Munich And Hamburg-based 
aerospace consortium, Strabag, the Co- 
logne civil engineers, and the Bundesbahn 
are collaborating in a, study designed to 
investigate the technological requirements 
of a high-performance high-speed rail 
link. Progress is' on the march. 

In other countries it Is more in evidence. 
Since 1964. the now legendary Tokai- 
do express has linked Tokyo and Osaka. 
It covers the 286 miles between the two 
cities in three hours and provides a quick 
succession of regular services Capable of 
, handling 350,000 passengers a flay; 

The superlatives of Japan's supetaxpres- 
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ses are. It is true, based on the conven- 
tional combination of rail, wheel and 
overhead power link, but the technical 
research institute of Japanese State Rail- 
ways has already designed a second Tokal- 
do line on which electromagnetlcally pow- 
ered trains are to be borne along cushions 
of air. 

They are said to be capable of speeds of 
300 miles an hour and would reduce the 
time it takes to travel between Tokyo and 
Osaka by two tliirds. Linear induction 
propulsion is already undergoing trials on 
a shunt locomotive. 

The same means of propulsion Is to 
power Britain's hovertrain, a state-aided 
prototype of which is to undergo trials on 
special track next year. 

Like the hovertrain and Hokaido II 
Prance’s aerotrain also glides over the 
rails on a cushion of compressed air, the 
difference being that It is already dblng 
so. The ten-metre long aluminium body 
straddles a monorail track near Paris. 

Speeds of more than 200 miles an hour 
have been reached, a trial stretch between 
Paris and Orleans is to be completed this 
year and the French government has 
invested 35 million francs in industrialist 
Jean Bertin's development. 

The sole handicap is the present means 
of propulsion, an airscrew mounted at the 
rear. The propeller makes more noise 
than is warranted In built-up areas. 

Elsewhere a damper is put on the 
excesses of futurology. “We, says Bun- 
desbahn planning director Hans Kalb, 
"are sticking to the wheel.” At Bundes- 
balui head offices in Frankfurt the future 
is seen mainly in terms of new permanent 
way, leveller tracks and fresli superstruc- 
tures. 

Suburban railway networks must be 
constructed, inter-city traffic dealt with 
and links between rail and other means of 
surface transport established. Regional 
planning and general cargo concepts take 
on a more Urgent look than the railway of 
the future: 

All concerned are In any case agreed 
that a high-performance liigh-speed rail 
network, can only complement existing 
facilities. 

A great many Improvements can be 
made to existing railway facilities. Tech- 
niques long since tried and trusted in 
other sectors remain to be introduced by 


lid if 


Inadequate vehicle headlights and 
road lighting cause accidents 






3 riving is hard work, doctors have 
repeatedly concluded from stress 


far*?':' *'*■ - rr’y m _ C 


the railways. The need for European 
coordination hinders progress less by a lack 
of imagination than by an abundance 
of tough negotiations. 

European railway authorities have lust 
agreed on the introduction of o standard 
design in automatic carriage couplings — 
by 1976! 6 

Electronics will bring about integrated 
transport control and more rational utilis- 
ation of facilities. At Seelze, noar Han- 
over, the Bundesbahn is experimenting 
with process computers in slum ling and 
assembling goods trains. 

Guide cables that transmit acceleration 
and braking distance data to the driver’s 
cab can be expected to result in Increased 
speed. Since 1965 trains between Munich 
and Augsburg have travelled by electric 
vision. 

Lightweight construction and new 
means of propulsion promise to cut both 
travelling time and fuel costs, but neither 
lightweight metal waggons nor gas tur- 
bines are to be seen on European mil- 
ways. What has long been nut into prac- 
tice in neighbouring technologies rales us 
utopia In progress as understood by the 
railway authorities. 

This has its advantages as far us the 
construction of a German exprossrall is 
concerned. At Ottobrunn, near Munich, 
where the high-speed rail study group is 
based, new modes of transport are ex- 
amined from the viewpoint of func- 
tionality. The boffins are not limited to 
certain technological principles; all they 
have to do is to fulfil certain transport 
requirements. 


The Railways and the future 


D eutsche Bundesbahn; thb German 
Federal Railways, look forward with 
confidence to tlie new decade. Initial 
transport i policy and balance-sheet pro- 
gress is expected for 1970. 

The main alteration this year, Bundes- 
bahn headquarters report, will be a com*- 
plete reorganisation of general cargo from 
1 June, after which date roughly two 
thirds of the present goods stations will 
no longer accept general cargo, 

In their place the Bundesbahn Is to 
establish a network of door-to-door road 
links that will make possible direct collec- 
tion and delivery. 

The railways also Intend to keep pace 
with technological developments in 1970. 
Completion or the Hanover region cyber- 
netics centre arid the beginnings of' inter- 
com facilities on board long-distance lo- 
comotives both represent ventures into 
virgin territory. 1 

Deliveries of further supplies of 103 
class electrix express lpcomotives ^ill lay 
the groundwork for' heavy expresses w 


travel at regular maximum speeds of 100 
miles an Hour. 

, The number of steam locomotives still 
In service, which stood at roughly 1,650 
at the end of 1969, wUJ be reduced by at 
least 200 In the course of the year and 
replaced by diesel' arid electric locomo- 
tives that are scheduled for delivery. 

It is also planned to add another ferry 
to the Bundesbahn’s fleet; It will operate 
on the route between Puttgarden and 
Rodby on the Hamburg-Copenhagen run. 

Rolling stock both for passenger and 
goods traffic is to be rejuvenated, the 
delivery of 7,500 special goods waggons 
being expected. This spring will also see 
the opening of the thousandth electronic 
signal-box. 

Track-laying, and renewal will continue 
as planned, toughly 8,000 miles being due 
for Inspection. Nearly eighty million 
Marks; are to be spent on increasing 
levekrossijig safety. Last but not least the 
Bundesbahn hopes to comer at least fifty 
per cent of the cbntairidr market' ‘ ■ 

(STUTTO AIITER ZtlTUNO, 1 January 19,0) 


Headlight 

improvements 


repeatedly concluded from stress 
ests. *he vehicle, or rather the road, 
d t mil' 1 be described as the motorist's 
workplaces it is the 

§gjj§gjBRik Shortage of light at work leads to 
iRXiiK-*- **£-iiremature tiredness and in this case a 

• ’^'Considerable increase in the risk of Injury. 
ifV < * * wHli ousinds of the nearly 17,000 road 

' : a year In this country could have 

avoided if only the roads had been 

' More and better light on the subject 
an be achieved by means of both vehicle 
i; teadiigfits and street lighting. The intro- 
r ramuurt West Auction of iodine lamps a few years ago' 
TU „ „ . _ . . . represented a considerable improvement. 

The first part of the receptia Because of the danger of bunding on- 
FrankiiiitWestAlniortlHiilt doming traffic, however, there are limits 
650 million Marks was th e improvements that can be made to 
operation on 6 January. Th^hicle headlights; street lighting must do 
complex should be ready by In^ donkey work. 

Tha picture shows a plane at th The danger of road accidents increases 

the extendable corridor that it 

from the building to the fuselage 

aircraft. (t u ; — ’ - 

The exprcssrail must convey ['“ u it. 

freight and motor vehicles, relit', 1 •' ll6flu.llgnt 
pressure on road traffic and fe' . 

major economic regions. Tliesei,; improvements. 

call for high speed, low transport r 

and safe and reliable operation. - „ f « . 

The route It will follow upprouJ Ending of oncoming traffie by poorly 
to the shape of the country. fet heights will sexm be a thing 
Numbing. the exprcssrail will iw^f the past. Research staff at a Stuttgart 
over, the Ruhr; the Rhfne^MamJrm have developed a hating distance 
mid Slut l gar l with Munich. Acce^gulator with feelers that continuously 
lies fi»r future European Uusl-Wttneasure the relative position of body- 
uro to bo provided. vor ^ and ax ^ e - 

In outer to satisfy requiremonli A mini-computer then works out the 
well past the year 2000 the studyiptimum headlight setting and sets the 
estimates that costs, divided owneadlights accordingly. A simpler device 
struct ion period of ten to twelves already on the market. Fitted to a 
will amount to a mean 1,000 to 7 rench car, it also automatically adjusts 
million Murks per annum. leddlights on the basis of a balance 
Roughly (>0u miles of track woti'mechanism. 
to be built - OllpillillS illbuilK ’/ (Frankfurter Rundschau, 2 January 1970} 
and regions where differences in*'-;. 

make it necessary. Studies nw i,. . . 

carried out in Ottobrunn are de&. 
ascertain wliat kinds of train ws* 

how fast they will travel and wfcr considerably during the dark. Statistics 
of propulsion they wilt adopl- 'show that the accident rate is rouglily 
where technological revolution '.thirty per cent higher between October 
into its own. jtful January than during the rest of the 

The wheel has not yet been wrieyAar. Other factors, such as Icy roads, fog 
Speeds of 200 miles an hour arepwd so on do, of course, also play a role 
but high maintenance costs are n out American statistics prove a coniieC- 
ment against conventional rail^ ■= ■ ■ 

and the greater the speed the 

C roblems of adjusting wheels -v ; • 

ecome. O R D E I 

“It would be fine to arrive at if 

not come iflk *. , f W(J h0rebyfiub8C Hbe to THE QE 

contact with the track, says* .- (additional obste for postage |n bracks 
engineer Herr Heidelberg, who 11 

fo systems analysis of the projccL ( Deutsche Mark 

Ten years of trials represent a*:.' qi x months 12.00 (3.80) 

advantage for air cushions but ujv ' ; Twelve months ’ 20.00 (7.80) 

tage of the magnetic cushion !;r ' • •' ' 1 1 (Underline whi 

distance between train and track* • ! - , i' ( 

maintained constant to within 1 The amount may alao be paid in your < 
of a centimetre, which boosts the* 

of a linear induction engine. , Measr8 1 Mr ; Mre f Ml8a 

The study group will hardly * Name; • . . 1 • 

position to submit its proposal 

appropriate Ministries before W Profession: 

the subsequent development ! ' street:- •' J. 

last at least five years and rilo . i ; ’ “ \ rv Y r ' , 

longer should a drastic cliange ” ony ', ' zip < 

ing facilities be involved. -i Country: ■ 

So forwarders of fissile mater®^ . . . 

bear In mind that uranium will 1 Haase return the c. 

for some time to be convey** . . the german tribune - 1 frie 

ralher than to prewide propid« el! *'? ' *3 echBn. AuukM. 2 H.(nbi>n 

(DIE WELT. S H** TT 1 ■■■ — 





tion between poor light at night and 
hi^ier accident figures. 

Figures for Montana show that 88, or 
3.85 per cent, of 2,285 accidents on unlit 
roads were fatal, as against fifteen, or 
1 .35 per cent, of 1,113 accident on roads 
with street lighting. 

This one example is convincing enough, 
though unfortunately there are no com- 
parable figures for this country available. 
The only country where comprehensive 
figures are available is Belgium, where 
night traffic accounts for a quarter of the 
total over the year as a whole. 

On roads inadequately lit by means of 
normal bulbs night-time accident rates 
were twice as hign as during the day. On 
roads lit by sodium lamps the rate was 
only half as much again and Osram 
specialists are convinced that if still better 
lighting systems were used the night-time 
accident rate would be only twenty per 
cent higher than during the day. 

Similar estimates have been made in the 
United States, where the object of the 
exercise was to discover how many road 
deaths could have been averted by better 
street lighting. 

The conclusion, based on the accident 
figures for 1963, was that of the 43,600 
people who died on the roads 8,000 


might still be alive if the lighting had been 
better. 

Better street lighting has long been a 
technical possibility. The expense is the 
only snag. The powers that be should 
nonetheless get to work as soon as possi- 
ble. On fast roads at the very least 
adequate lighting Is essential. 

According to the Ministry of Transport 
it would cost 400,000 Marks to illumin- 
ate a mile of autobahn. Industrial esti- 
mates are far lower. Osram reckon 

240.000 Marks would suffice for Installa- 
tion costs and annual running and mainte- 
nance costs would amount to roughly 

32.000 Marks a mde. 

Even assuming that the true cost lies 
somewhere between the two figures the 
amount of money involved is no deter- 
rent. In extreme Instances a mile of 
autobahn can cost several million Marks 
to build as It is. 

These costs only apply, however, if the' 
lighting is installed as the autobahn is 
constructed. Subsequent installation is a 
good deal more expensive. Industrial de- 
mands for the necessary piping to be 
Installed on new autobahns seem justi- 
fied. 

In the long run there can be no 
avoiding street lighting. Werner M ac ken- 
rot h, president of a German road organi- 
sation, outlined the situation as follows at 
a roads congress last year: “In the year 
2000 trunk roads will have to be fully lit 

and heated, (inilustriekuricr, 8 January 1970) 


Artificial urea as ice solvent 
on roads 


I nzell, Bavaria, branch of the Federal 
Roads Institute is to test the use of' 
artificial urea as an icc solvent in the New 
Year. The B 305, a high-lying Alpine road 
between Inzell and Ruhpolding that is 
iced over for long periods during the 
winter, is to be used for trials. 

Artificial urea has the advantage over 
conventional road salt of being hon-corro- 
sive and has for this reason already been 1 
used to de-ice a number of military 
airstrips on wliich expensive aircraft 
stood to suffer from corrosion. 

The disadvantage is that urea is eighi 


times as expensive as salt: four times the 
price per hundredweight and eight, times 
as expensive In lhal at minus ten ccntU 
grade twice the amount of urea is needed 
to achieve a comparable thaw., i 

This considerable cost factor has so far 
made general use of artificial urea out of 
the question. According to Herr Ahl- 
brecht of the Ministiy of Transport its 
use on trunk roads alone would cost the 
taxpayer an estimated additional 600 
million Marks a year. 

An attempt Is now at last to be made 
to determine whether IT Is worthwlule 
preventing corrosion of road bridges. The 
motor industry estimates damage to mo- 


Central institute 
proposed for 
accident research 

dibAwelt I 

UHAIHXHOIM TA6HX1I1WO ft» OBfTKHUHOD 

I n a recently published memorandum 
the Rhineland branch of the Technical 
Supervision Association (TOV), the body 
that carries out two-year tests on motor 
vehicles, advocates the establishment of a 
central institute for accident research. 

Although the government, private bod- 
ies and research organisations in this coun- 
try have been c6nibatting accidents for 
decades success hns on the whole been 
modest, a spokesman for the TOV stated. 

One argument in favour or the propos- 
ed research Institute: is that controlled 
work on accidents has so far failed 
because causes have Invariably been sought 
at the place of the accident and where 
the danger has proved to be acute. 

Rhineland TOV concludes that the lack 
of genuine coordination is coupled with 
powerful fragment at Ion that has an ex- 
treme effect on the level and range of 
accident research. 

Ways of forecasting accident risks 3 re 
largely unknown and as a result research 
methods are at a low scientific level. The 
exchange of information is also fairly 
scanty. 

The following conclusions are drawn: - 
Danger analysis must have priority over' 
accident analysis. — Regardless of the 
danger zones safety analyses must cover 
both technical and human aspects and 
their mutual relations. — A central in- 
stitute for accident research should only 
engage in basic, research ..and offer J the 
many accidcnL prevention bodies buses 
for decision oil special accident preven- 
tion measures., 

Institute staff should include not only 
engineors, mathematicians and physicists 
but also doctors and psychologists. The 
memorandum calls on the government, 
trade associations, insurance firms, unl- 
' versities, industrial organisations, trade 
unions and the eleven -Technical Super- 
vision Associations to assume responsi- 
bility for the institute. 

It is, however, doubled whether in view 
of the practical Implementation of the 
establishment of an institute and subse- 
quent work it will prove' possible to 
- gather all these organisations' together. 

At the TOV head office In Cologne no 
doubt was left as to the urgency of the 
proposal. “IT. consumption of electric 
power is taken as nn indication of increas- 
ing teclmologisation of life, the increase 
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motor inausiry numms aamage ro mo- f g5 0nd !98s V 

St ’ director Kuhjmonn of the TOV noted, “It 
kind at 400 million Marks a. year. It .is CflJ1 on j y ^ concluded that the risk of. 


, ... . - . can only be concluded that the risk or 

easy to . imagine how. much greater the ac <afc,itS ! oecuiriiig has by no means 

b^musule “T“ ' 9 P eakcd " ; b 1970 ) 

Effective protection of bridges from ' ' ' 

corrosion does, -of course, preduppdse ’ • • 

that succe!»ive layers of salt and urea do nn flip 

not adversely affect driving' properties. 1 To ■ , un laic 

determine whether this is in practice the 1 ■ j 

case Is the Idea behind the experiments • TOOUS 

being carried out at Inzell.' • » ■ > • 1 ' ' • 

In order to spread both ialt and urea on . T • rn ^ 1 Vj 3 a 

the road special' twlni-chamber devices \ °f 1 30,273 Toad accidents were report- 
havft hppn at Tn^pu 'maria iIa.' sd in tlic Federal slate of Baden- WDlt* 
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the road special ’ twin-chamber devices 
have been developed at Inzell roads, de- 
pot. The driver' tiari switch from one to 
the other by pulling a leverf in the cab. 

Motorists are adequately warped of the 
possible dangers that lie In store for tlierp 
by means of roads signs. By next summer' 
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by means of roads signs. By next sujnm^r 
the results of the experiment are to be 
published and by the beginning of next 
winter a decision taken as to wither or 
not large amounts of artificial urea, are in 
future to bp used pn the roads.' , . 

(Sttddeutscbe Zeldins, 2 January. 1970) 


temberg. In three casts out of four only 
material damage was caused, the stale 
statistics office notes. The other Quarter 
accounted for 49,028 Injuries. 

There were 1,662 deaths, an Increase of 
eleven on th? corresponding period in 
1968, 14,759 serious . and 32,607 minor 
injuries. The September deatii figu res 
were particularly nigh at 255,' an .increase 
of 61 over September 1968. 

(8TUTTGARTKR ZEITUNG, 7 January 1970} 



